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Executive  Summary 


tive,  however,  and  other  evaluations  were  found  to  be  poorly 
designed  and  often  did  not  measure  the  impact  of  the  program  on 
drug  abuse. 

The  1986  act  added  requirements  for  a  national  study  of  the  nature  and 
effectiveness  of  programs  at  the  federal,  state,  and  local  levels  as  well  as 
for  collection  and  dissemination  of  information  on  curricula  and  effec¬ 
tive  school-based  programs.  Information  obtained  from  these  studies 
should  help  the  states  in  determining  how  best  to  use  future  funds. 

In  addition,  the  Department  of  Education  requires  localities  to  develop 
plans  for  funding  they  receive  and  also  expects  to  begin  monitoring 
funding  use  in  fiscal  year  1988.  Neither  the  Department  nor  the  states, 
however,  have  the  authority  to  make  program  success  a  condition  for 
continued  funding. 


GAO’s  Analysis 


Increased  Funding  for  Twelve  departments  or  agencies  spent  an  average  of  about  $23  million 

Prevention  and  Education  during  fiscal  years  1984  through  1986  for  drug  abuse  prevention  and 

education  activities.  Most  of  these  expenditures  were  concentrated  in 
the  Departments  of  Education,  Defense,  and  hhs  and  action,  gao  did  not 
analyze  the  Department  of  Defense  programs  because  they  were  geared 
to  that  agency’s  personnel  and  their  dependents  and  not  the  general 
public.  Additional  expenditures  were  made  for  drug  abuse  prevention 
and  education  activities  during  this  period  by  the  states  under  b'ock 
grants,  but  states  are  not  required  to  report  spending  amounts. 

The  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  of  1 986  provides  an  almost  tenfold  increase  in 
funding  authority  for  prevention  and  education  activities.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education,  the  Office  of  Substance  Abuse  Prevention  within 
hhs,  and  action  were  the  primary  beneficiaries  of  the  increased  federal 
effort.  (See  pp.  20-22.) 


Changing  Federal  Role  in  The  federal  role  in  providing  leadership  in  drug  abuse  prevention  and 

Drug  Abuse  Prevention  education  has  been  shaped  and  changed  over  the  past  15  years  by  the 

passage  of  a  number  of  laws  and  executive  orders.  In  the  early  1970’s, 
the  country  faced  a  major  heroin  epidemic,  and  the  Drug  Abuse  Office 
and  Treatment  Act  of  1972  expanded  drug  abuse  prevention  and 
initially  defined  the  federal  role.  In  the  1980’s,  federal  efforts  in 
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prevention  and  education  grew  and  reached  their  highest  level  of 
funding  with  the  passage  of  the  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  of  1986.  (See 
pp.  17-21.) 


Evaluations  Are  of  Less 
Rigorous  Type 


The  ultimate  concern  of  the  Congress,  federal  agencies,  and  others  is 
whether  federal  funds  are  being  invested  in  programs  and  projects  that 
work.  To  determine  this  requires  well-designed  evaluations.  According 
to  hhs,  most  prevention  and  education  programs  have  not  contained  ade¬ 
quate  evaluation  components.  Some  have  been  poorly  designed,  while 
others  have  failed  to  examine  the  impact  of  such  programs  on  drug 
abuse.  For  example,  of  127  program  evaluations  examined  by  one 
research  group,  only  4  were  relatively  well-designed,  and  these  demon¬ 
strated  little  positive  impact  on  behavior.  (See  pp.  39-40.) 


Early  Prevention  Efforts  Initial  efforts  to  prevent  drug  abuse  usually  involved  the  dissemination 
Ineffective  of  information  about  drugs  and  the  consequences  of  abuse.  Later  pro¬ 

grams  emphasized  increasing  self-esteem,  interpersonal  skills,  and  par¬ 
ticipation  in  other  activities  as  alternatives  to  drug  abuse.  Several 
strategies  have  been  sufficiently  evaluated  to  show  that  few  had  demon¬ 
strated  any  degree  of  success  in  preventing  drug  abuse.  In  particular, 
programs  geared  to  disseminating  information  were  shown  to  have  vir¬ 
tually  no  impact  on  drug  abuse  or  the  intent  to  abuse  drugs.  More  recent 
efforts,  such  as  the  widely  used  “Just  Say  No”  program,  are  based  on 
successful  strategies  developed  in  the  antismoking  campaign.  These 
strategies  include  making  students  aware  of  social  pressures  to  abuse 
drugs,  teaching  specific  refusal  skills,  and  making  public  commitments 
not  to  abuse  drugs.  The  “Just  Say  No”  program,  however,  has  not  yet 
been  evaluated.  (See  p.  45.) 


Evaluation  Requirements  The  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  of  1986  not  only  significantly  increased  fund- 

of  the  1986  Act  ing  for  drug  abuse  prevention  and  education  activities  but  also  added  a 

number  of  requirements  for  evaluations  of  programs  and  activities. 
These  are  in  various  stages  of  implementation,  but  most  will  not  be  com¬ 
pleted  for  some  time  and  will  be  of  little  help  to  states  and  localities  in 
deciding  how  best  to  use  initial  funding  under  the  act.  (See  p.  45.) 


Concerns  About  Spending  Currently,  the  actual  state  of  drug  abuse  prevention  and  education 
New  Funds  efforts  nationwide  is  largely  unknown,  and  efforts  to  collect  data  on 

drug  abuse  prevention  programs  have  been  described  in  a  report  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  National  Association  of  State  Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse 
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Directors,  Inc.,  as  primitive.  Also,  another  report  showed  only  one- 
third  of  the  states  collected  information  specifically  related  to  drug 
abuse  prevention.  Without  a  data  base  covering  the  current  status 
and  accomplishments  of  drug  abuse  prevention  and  education  pro¬ 
grams,  there  is  little  foundation  for  making  hard  decisions  on  how 
best  to  use  funds. 

Most  states  have  not  been  involved  in  monitoring  or  evaluating  school- 
based  drug  abuse  education  programs.  In  addition,  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cation  officials  told  gao  that  they  are  not  providing  specific  evaluation 
guidance  to  the  states  and  would  not  be  able  to  monitor  state  efforts 
until  at  least  fiscal  year  1988.  (See  pp.  44-46.) 

The  Department  of  Education  proposed  an  amendment  to  the  act  to 
require  states  to  report  on  the  effectiveness  of  state  and  local  programs 
and  tie  continued  funding  at  the  local  level  to  program  success.  The 
House  included  alternative  provisions  in  H.R.  5,  which  require  (1)  states 
to  annually  report  on  state  and  local  programs;  (2)  localities  to  provide 
states  with  a  report  on  their  first  2  years  of  operation,  including  signifi¬ 
cant  accomplishments  and  the  extent  to  which  plan  goals  are  being 
achieved;  and  (3)  states  to  provide  technical  assistance  to  those  locali¬ 
ties  not  making  reasonable  progress  toward  accomplishment  of  plan 
goals  after  2  years. 

gao  believes  the  House  bill  would  increase  accountability,  but  that  the 
states  should  be  given  the  authority  to  reduce  or  terminate  funding  in 
cases  where  reasonable  progress  is  not  being  made.  (See  p.  52.) 


Recommendations 


gao  recommends  that  the  Senate  adopt  state  and  local  reporting  and 
technical  assistance  requirements,  comparable  to  those  in  H.R.  5.  gao 
also  recommends  that  the  Congress  provide  states  with  the  authority  to 
reduce  or  terminate  funding  in  cases  where  reasonable  progress  is  not 
being  made  following  the  provision  of  such  assistance. 


Agency  Comments 


The  Department  of  Education  generally  concurred  with  gao’s  recom¬ 
mendations  to  increase  the  accountability  of  state  and  local  programs 
under  the  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  of  1986.  mis  stated  that  the  report  pro¬ 
vided  a  valuable  baseline  analysis  of  drug  abuse  prevention  and  educa¬ 
tion  activities,  which  should  enhance  its  future  strategy  planning,  action 
provided  additional  information,  which  has  been  incorporated  into  the 
report.  The  White  House  Drug  Abuse  Policy  Office  was  asked  but  did 
not  comment  on  the  draft  report  . 
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Chapter  1 _ 

Introduction 


Drug  abuse  is  defined  as  the  nontherapeutic  use  of  any  psychoactive 
drugs  in  a  manner  that  adversely  affects  some  aspects  of  the  user’s  life. 
During  the  past  20  years,  the  Congress  has  enacted  legislation  creating 
and  supporting  a  variety  of  federal  programs  to  prevent  and  treat  drug 
abuse  and  to  educate  the  public,  especially  school-age  children,  about  its 
dangers.  According  to  the  Alcohol,  Drug  Abuse,  and  Mental  Health 
Administration  (adamila),  drug  abuse  occurs  in  most  areas  across  the 
nation,  and  increasingly  with  the  younger  population.  The  age  of  first 
drug  abuse  is  also  continuing  to  decline. 


Although  recent  findings  from  two  national  surveys  indicate  a  down¬ 
ward  trend  in  drug  abuse,  many  experts  in  the  field  believe  that  the 
level  of  drug  abuse  among  certain  age  groups  remains  high.  In  fact,  some 
experts  believe  that  the  United  States  has  the  highest  rate  of  drug  abuse 
among  youth  in  any  industrialized  nation  in  the  world. 

A  1985  National  Institute  of  Drug  Abuse  (nida)  survey1  of  Americans 
age  12  and  above  reported  that  70.4  million,  or  37  percent  of  that  popu¬ 
lation,  had  tried  marijuana,  cocaine,  or  other  illicit  drugs  at  least  once  in 
their  lifetime.  Among  those  20  to  40  year  olds  who  were  employed, 
according  to  the  survey,  29  percent  reported  using  an  illicit  drug.  It  was 
further  estimated  that  there  were  about  500,000  heroin  addicts  in  the 
United  States. 

In  addition,  about  25  million  people  are  reported  to  use  marijuana  regu¬ 
larly  and  another  15  million  may  use  it  occasionally.  An  estimated  30 
million  people  are  also  reported  to  be  occasional  users  of  cocaine,  with 
700,000  to  1,400,000  addicted  to  it.  Estimates  of  the  number  of  regular 
cocaine  users  in  1986  ranged  from  6  to  8  million  compared  with  4.2  mil¬ 
lion  in  1982. 

According  to  the  annual  survey  of  high  school  seniors,  conducted  by  the 
University  of  Michigan  for  nida,  about  58  percent  of  high  school  seniors 
in  1986  had  used  illicit  drugs  with  about  20  percent  of  that  use  repre¬ 
senting  marijuana  (see  figs.  1.1  and  1.2). 

Cocaine  use  in  schools  is  also  alarming.  According  to  the  high  school  sur¬ 
vey,  about  17  percent  of  high  school  seniors  in  1986  reported  having 
used  cocaine  at  some  point  in  their  life.  Also,  as  shown  in  figure  1 .3, 

'The  Household  Survey  on  Drug  Abuse.  This  is  a  survey,  partially  funded  by  NIDA,  of  individuals  12 
years  old  and  over,  representative  of  the  continental  I  '.S  population  living  in  households 
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Figure  1.1:  Percentage  of  High  School 
Seniors  That  Have  Ever  Used  an  Illicit 
Drug  (Selected  Years) 
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Source:  Drug  Abuse  and  Drug  Abuse  Research,  the  Second  Triennial  Report  to  the  Congress  from 
the  Secretary,  HHS,  1987,  and  1986  survey  of  high  school  seniors 


about  6  percent  of  high  school  seniors  in  1986  reported  use  of  cocaine 
within  the  previous  30  days. 

In  addition  to  the  use  of  marijuana,  cocaine,  and  heroin,  the  abuse  of 
psychoactive  drugs,  such  as  amphetamines  and  lysergic  acid  diethy¬ 
lamide  (LSD),  appears  to  be  continuing. 


Expenditures  for  Drug 
Abuse  Prevention  and 
Education  Activities 
Expanded 

Significantly  in  1986 


In  1986,  drug  abuse  became  an  important  national  topic  as  the  media 
reported  an  increase  of  cocaine-related  deaths,  particularly  from  the  use 
of  crack,  a  form  of  cocaine  that  is  smoked  and  is  apparently  cheaper, 
faster-acting,  more  potent,  and  accessible  to  a  greater  number  of  people 
than  cocaine.  As  national  concern  grew,  particularly  after  the  deaths  of 
two  young  and  prominent  athletes  from  cocaine  overdoses,  public  pres¬ 
sure  for  action  mounted. 

This  heightened  attention  contributed  to  passage  of  the  Anti-Drug 
Abuse  Act  of  1986,  which  expanded  the  federal  role  and  provided 
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Figure  1 .2:  Percentage  of  High  School  ■ 

Seniors  That  Have  Solely  Used  Marijuana 

(Selected  Years)  32 
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Source:  Drug  Abuse  and  Drug  Abuse  Research,  the  Second  Triennial  Report  to  the  Congress  from 
the  Secretary.  HHS,  1987,  and  1986  survey  of  high  school  seniors 

increased  funding  for  prevention  and  education  efforts.  Drug  abuse  pre¬ 
vention  includes  motivating  nonusers  to  not  abuse  drugs  and  convincing 
abusers  to  stop.  Drug  abuse  education  efforts  include  disseminating 
accurate  and  credible  information  on  the  hazards  of  drug  abuse.  Such 
efforts  are  also  intended  to  provide  abusers  or  potential  abusers  with 
proper  values  and  coping  skills,  such  as  learning  to  deal  with  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  peer  groups. 
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Figure  1.3:  Percentage  of  High  School 
Seniors  Using  Cocaine  Within  Previous 
30  Days  (Selected  Years) 
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Source:  Drug  Abuse  and  Drug  Abuse  Research,  the  Second  Triennial  Report  to  the  Congress  from 
the  Secretary,  HHS,  1987,  and  1986  survey  of  high  school  seniors 


Of  $  1 .7  billion  authorized  by  the  act  for  fiscal  year  1987,  about  $249 
million  was  provided  for  prevention  and  education  activities.-  This  rep¬ 
resents  a  dramatic  increase  in  the  more  than  $24  million  authorized  for 
these  activities  in  fiscal  year  1986.  Figure  1.4  shows  federal  budget 
authority  for  drug  prevention  and  education  activities  for  fiscal  years 
1984-87.  The  Departments  of  Education  and  Health  and  Human  Services 
(HHS),  and  action,  which  received  a  total  of  $244.5  million  in  fiscal  year 
1987,  were  given  primary  responsibility  for  prevention  and  education 
efforts.  The  remaining  funds  were  for  the  Department  of  Labor  for 
workplace  initiatives,  and  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  to  assist  any 
Indian  tribes  in  assessing  the  scope  of  the  problem  and  combating  alco¬ 
hol  and  drug  abuse. 


The  Department  of  Lalior  and  ACTION  rereived  a  single  authorization  for  fiscal  years  1987  and 
1988  We  have  included  one-half  of  tins  amount  for  each  agency  to  represent  the  1987  amount 
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Figure  1.4:  Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and 
Education  Budget  Authority,  Fiscal  Years 
1984-87 
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Source:  Federal  Drug  Abuse  Budget  Summary  tor  Fiscal  Years  1984  86.  and  the  Anti-Drug  Abuse 
Act  of  1986  for  Fiscal  Year  1987. 


Objectives,  Scope,  and 
Methodology 


As  discussed  earlier,  the  growing  problems  associated  with  drug  abuse 
have  focused  national  attention  not  only  on  the  more  traditional  activi¬ 
ties  such  as  enforcement,  treatment,  and  rehabilitation  but  also  on  pre¬ 
vention  and  education — two  areas  that  received  a  major  increase  in 
federal  support  as  a  result  of  the  198(5  legislation.  In  response  to  the 
increasing  emphasis  given  to  prevention  and  education  in  reducing  drug 
abuse,  the  Chairman  and  Ranking  Minority  Member  of  the  House  Select 
Committee  on  Narcotics  Abuse  and  Control  asked  us  to  determine: 


•  how  the  federal  government  provides  leadership  and  coordination  of  its 
drug  abuse  prevention  and  education  activities. 

•  the  federal  agencies  involved  in  these  activities, 

•  how  much  each  agency  spends  and  for  what  types  of  programs  and 
activities,  and 

•  how  federal  programs  and  activities  are  evaluated  for  effect  iveness 

To  accomplish  these  objectives  we  interviewed  program,  budget,  and 
evaluation  officials  at  12  departments  or  agencies  that  were  involved  in 
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prevention  and  education  activities.  We  concentrated  our  efforts,  how¬ 
ever,  on  those  departments  or  agencies  with  the  highest  funding  levels 
for  such  activities.  Activities  at  the  Departments  of  Defense  (dod)  and 
Education,  action,  and  nida  accounted  for  about  83  percent  of  all  pre¬ 
vention  and  education  funding  during  fiscal  years  1984  through  1986. 
Because  dod  activities  were  geared  to  its  personnel  and  their  dependents 
and  not  to  the  general  public,  we  did  not  include  dod  programs  in  our 
review. 

We  obtained  funding  data  for  all  agencies  from  the  Federal  Drug  Abuse 
Budget  Summary — sometimes  referred  to  as  the  drug  abuse  budget 
crosscut — which  describes  the  level  of  federal  budget  authority  and  out¬ 
lays  for  drug  abuse  programs.  The  summary  is  prepared  by  the  White 
House  Drug  Abuse  Policy  Office  with  the  assistance  of  Office  of  Manage¬ 
ment  and  Budget  analysts  who  collect  the  data  from  the  agencies.  Since 
the  most  recent  drug  abuse  budget  crosscut  was  dated  May  1985,  we 
updated  the  data  by  contacting  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  and 
agency  officials. 

To  understand  the  changing  federal  role  regarding  leadership  and  coor¬ 
dination  and  evaluation  issues  in  the  drug  abuse  prevention  area,  we 
developed  a  legislative  history  on  drug  abuse  laws  enacted  since  1970; 
examined  selected  congressional  hearings  on  drug  abuse;  reviewed  the 
National  Strategy  for  Prevention  of  Drug  Abuse  and  Drug  Trafficking 
report  prepared  by  the  President’s  Domestic  Policy  Council;  and  inter¬ 
viewed  officials  from  the  White  House  Drug  Abuse  Policy  Office, 
adamha,  action,  and  Education  and  obtained  and  analyzed  documents 
from  those  offices. 

We  also  contacted  representatives  and  obtained  documents  from  the 
National  Association  of  State  Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse  Directors,  Inc., 
and  the  National  Association  of  State  Boards  of  Education.  In  addition, 
we  made  an  extensive  literature  search  on  drug  abuse  prevention  and 
education  activities  with  particular  emphasis  on  evaluation  efforts.  We 
obtained  and  reviewed  hhs’s  first  ( 1 984 )  and  second  ( 1 987 )  Triennial 
Reports  to  Congress  on  Drug  Abuse  and  Drug  Abuse  Research,  and  other 
nuyor  research  and  drug  prevention-  and  education-related  publications 
of  nida  and  Education. 

To  obtain  the  implementation  status  of  the  1986  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act. 
we  contacted  Education,  action,  and  adamha,  the  primary  beneficiaries 
of  funding  under  the  act.  Our  work  was  done  during  September  I  OHO 
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through  May  1987,  in  accordance  with  generally  accepted  government 
auditing  standards. 
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Federal  leadership  in  drug  abuse  prevention  and  education  has  changed 
over  the  past  15  years.  In  the  1970’s,  the  federal  government  assumed 
responsibility  and  supported  drug  abuse  prevention  efforts  through  pro¬ 
ject  and  formula  grants  to  states  and  other  service  providers.  With  the 
introduction  of  block  grants  in  1981,  states  were  given  greater  responsi¬ 
bility  for  administering  drug  abuse  programs,  and  the  federal  role  was 
somewhat  diminished.  With  the  passage  of  the  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  of 
1986,  however,  there  has  been  a  shift  to  an  increased  federal  involve¬ 
ment  and  support  of  prevention  and  education  efforts,  although  states 
are  still  primarily  responsible  for  managing  prevention  efforts. 

About  5  months  after  passage  of  the  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  of  1986,  the 
President,  by  executive  order,  created  a  new  centralized  coordinating 
mechanism  for  federal  drug  abuse  activities — the  National  Drug  Policy 
Board,  chaired  by  the  Attorney  General.  The  Board  was  given  authority 
to  develop  and  coordinate  strategy  and  policy  and  to  set  budget  priori¬ 
ties  for  all  federal  agencies  with  drug  abuse  responsibility.  It  is  too  early 
to  tell  whether  the  new  Board  will  provide  an  answer  to  the  longstand¬ 
ing  concern  of  the  Congress  for  a  balanced,  effective,  and  well- 
coordinated  federal  effort  in  the  drug  abuse  prevention  area. 


Federal  Role  in  Drug 
Abuse  Prevention  and 
Education  Has 
Changed 


The  importance  of  the  federal  government’s  leadership  role  in  drug 
abuse  prevention  and  the  need  for  coordination  of  its  resources  has  been 
recognized  for  a  number  of  years.  Table  2.1  shows  the  key  laws  and 
executive  orders  that  have  shaped  the  federal  role. 
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Table  2.1:  Key  Laws  and  Executive 
Orders  That  Have  Shaped  the  Federal 
Role  in  Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and 
Education 


Title  of  act 

Key  provisions 

Drug  Abuse  Office  and  Treatment  Act  of 

1972 

Expanded  federal  role  by  establishing 

Special  Action  Office,  NIDA,  and  system  of 
formula  and  project  grants 

Drug  Abuse  Office  and  Treatment  Act  of 
1972,  1976  Amendments 

Established  the  Office  of  Drug  Abuse  Policy 
within  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President 

Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981 

Expanded  state  responsibility  for  drug 
programs  through  block  grants 

Executive  Order  12368,  June  24,  1982 

Designated  the  Director  of  the  Drug  Abuse 
Policy  Office  to  assist  the  President  in 
carrying  out  drug  abuse  functions  and  policy 

Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse  Amendments  of 
1983 

Defined  federal  leadership  role  and 
expanded  NIDA  research  and  technical 
assistance  efforts 

Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  of  1986 

Expanded  federal  drug  prevention  and 
education  efforts 

Executive  Order  1 2590,  March  26,  1 987 

Centralized  drug  abuse  functions  within  the 
National  Drug  Policy  Board  chaired  by  the 
Attorney  General 

Need  for  Federal 
Involvement  in  Drug 
Abuse  Prevention  Was 
Recognized  in  the  Early 
1970’s 


Initial  Prevention  Role 
Defined  by  1972  Statute 
and  Amendments 


In  the  1970’s,  when  drug  abuse  began  to  permeate  all  levels  of  society,  it 
was  recognized  that  the  costs  to  society  as  a  whole  and  the  inability  of 
the  criminal  justice  system  to  deter  or  rehabilitate  drug  abusers  demon¬ 
strated  the  need  for  developing  new  and  innovative  alternatives  in  the 
areas  of  treatment,  rehabilitation,  and  education. 

A  drug  education  effort  was  initiated,  for  example,  in  the  nation’s  class¬ 
rooms  in  March  1970,  when  the  President  directed  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education  to  train  all  of  the  nation’s  classroom  teachers  in  drug  abuse 
prevention  in  15  months.  In  December  1970,  the  Congress  incorporated 
this  program  into  the  Drug  Abuse  Education  Act  and  authorized  the  for¬ 
mer  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  establish  a  grant 
program  for  developing  drug  abuse  education  curricula,  educational 
materials,  and  model  programs. 


The  Drug  Abuse  Office  and  Treatment  Act  of  1972  expanded  drug  abuse 
prevention  and  initially  defined  the  federal  role.  At  that  time,  the  coun¬ 
try  faced  a  major  heroin  epidemic.  The  drug  abuse  problem  was  consid¬ 
ered  a  crisis,  and  the  federal  government  responded  by  intensifying  its 
efforts  to  treat  and  prevent  drug  abuse. 

The  1972  act  made  the  Special  Action  Office,  located  within  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Office  of  the  President,  responsible  for  leadership  of  the  federal 
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States  Assumed  Increased 
Responsibility  for  Drug 
Abuse  Functions  With 
Creation  of  Block  Grants 
in  1981 


government’s  drug  treatment  and  rehabilitation  efforts.  The  act  also  ele¬ 
vated  the  drug  abuse  division  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare’s  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health  to  a  separate  institute 
and  created  the  National  Institute  on  Drug  Abuse,  nida  makes  formula 
grants  to  states  for  treatment  and  services  as  well  as  special  project 
grants  and  contracts  for  drug  abuse  treatment  and  prevention  programs. 
The  federal  government  and  the  states  shared  financial  and  administra¬ 
tive  responsibility  for  drug  abuse  programs.  States  had  key  roles  in 
administering  some  aspects  of  federal  categorical  programs,  such  as 
establishing  program  requirements,  reviewing  applications,  and  provid¬ 
ing  technical  assistance. 

The  Special  Action  Office  served  as  a  coordinating  mechanism  for  fed¬ 
eral  drug  abuse  prevention  activities.  According  to  the  act’s  provisions, 
the  Special  Action  Office  was  to  be  terminated  in  June  1975.  After 
reviewing  the  drug  abuse  situation  in  1976,  the  Congress  believed  that 
the  problem  was  still  as  great  as  when  the  original  act  was  passed  and 
redesignated  the  Special  Action  Office  as  the  Office  of  Drug  Abuse  Pol¬ 
icy  to  continue  policymaking  and  coordination  functions.  A  change  in 
presidential  administrations  occurred  and  the  President  abolished  the 
office.  Many  members  of  the  Congress  opposed  this  action  because  they 
believed  that  a  high-level  office  was  needed  to  coordinate  the  diverse 
and  often  conflicting  strategies  of  the  more  than  20  federal  agencies 
with  drug  abuse  functions. 

The  Congress  and  the  administration  subsequently  reached  a  compro¬ 
mise  whereby  the  President’s  Domestic  Policy  Staff  absorbed  the  Drug 
Office's  coordination  and  policymaking  functions.  In  1980,  the  Congress 
passed  amendments  that  formally  transferred  responsibility  to  the  Pres¬ 
ident  to  reflect  this  change. 


The  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981  substantially  changed 
the  administration  of  various  federal  domestic  assistance  programs  by 
consolidating  health  programs  into  block  grants,  including  the  alcohol 
and  drug  abuse  project  grants.  A  major  object  ive  of  block  grants  was  to 
give  states  more  authority  to  establish  funding  priorities  to  better  meet 
their  needs.  The  act  consolidated  10  categorical  programs  into  the  alco¬ 
hol,  drug  abuse,  and  mental  health  services  block  grant  and  gave  states 
broad  administrative  responsibilities.  The  act  also  provided  that  of  the 
substance  abuse  funds  made  available,  the  states  must  spend  at  least  35 
percent  for  alcohol  programs,  35  j>ercent  for  drug  abuse  programs,  and 
20  percent  for  prevention  and  early  intervention  programs  and  services 
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With  the  implementation  of  the  alcohol,  drug  abuse,  and  mental  health 
block  grant,  federal  funding  was  reduced  and  states  assumed  additional 
responsibilities  for  establishing  program  requirements,  monitoring  pro¬ 
gram  activities,  providing  technical  assistance,  collecting  data,  and 
auditing.  Before  block  grants,  states  carried  out  some  of  these  activities; 
however,  block  grants  expanded  the  scope  of  their  involvement.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  states  no  longer  had  to  comply  with  numerous  federal  application 
and  reporting  requirements. 


Stronger  Federal  Role  nida’s  annual  surveys  of  high  school  seniors  in  the  early  1980’s  indi- 

by  the  Congress  cated  growing  levels  of  alcohol  and  drug  abuse  among  this  group.  In 

>  addition,  nida  survey  data  indicated  that  these  drug  abusers  tended  to 

abuse  illicit  drugs  in  combination  with  alcohol  and  other  drugs.  This  pat¬ 
tern  of  polydrug  abuse  was  of  particular  concern  because  knowledge  of 
drug  interactions  was  limited.  The  Congress  voiced  concern  over  the  lim¬ 
ited  amount  of  adamha’s  research  and  other  support  for  prevention 
activities. 

The  1983  Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse  Amendments  authorized  grants  and 
contracts  for  research.  In  addition,  the  Senate  report  indicated  that  nida 
was  to  (I)  encourage  and  promote  expanded  research  programs,  investi¬ 
gations,  experiments,  demonstrations,  and  studies  through  grants  and 
contracts  and  (2)  place  a  high  priority  on  the  identification  and  funding 
of  effective  prevention  and  early  intervention  projects. 


Despite  the  endorsement  of  a  stronger  federal  role  by  the  1983  legisla¬ 
tion,  federal  funding  for  drug  abuse  prevention  and  education  activities, 
exclusive  of  research  funding,  remained  at  a  low  level  during  the  mid- 
1980’s. 

During  fiscal  years  1984  through  1986,  federal  expenditures  for  preven¬ 
tion  and  education  activities  averaged  $23.2  million,1  according  to  the 
Federal  Drug  Abuse  Budget  Summary,  a  document  that  describes  budget 
authority  and  outlays.  This  amount  represented  slightly  more  than 


Increased  Recognition  of 
Importance  of  Activities 
Did  Not  Result  in 
Significant  Funding 
Support 


Endorsed 
in  1983 


1  Excludes  expenditures  for  prevention  and  education  activities  made  hy  states  under  the  alcohol, 
drug  abuse,  and  mental  health  services  block  grant,  which  stati-s  are  not  required  to  ro|n>rt  to 


ADAMIIA  Work  grants  averaged  about  $474  million  for  fiscal  years  1084-80  Of  amounts  made  avail 
able  for  substance  abuse,  states  are  required  to  use  20  |ierrent  for  alcohol  and  drug  abuse  prevention 
activities  Also  excludes  average  NIDA  drug  abuse  related  prevention  research  e\|ienditures  of  about 
$55  million  for  fiscal  years  1(184-80 
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Table  2.2:  Federal  Expenditures  for  Drug 
Abuse  Prevention  and  Education 
Programs,  Fiscal  Years  1984-86 


Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  of 
1986  Significantly 
Expands  Federal  Role  and 
Funding  for  Prevention 
and  Education 


1  percent  of  average  total  federal  drug  abuse  expenditures  for  that 
period,  including  enforcement,  interdiction,  and  treatment. 

Expenditures  for  prevention  and  education  activities  were  spread 
among  12  departments  and  agencies.  However,  Education,  dod,  nida,  and 
action  accounted  for  about  83  percent  of  the  funding  for  these  activities 
(see  table  2.2). 


Dollars  in  millions 

1984 

1985 

1986 

DOD 

$6  39 

$7  65 

$7  97 

ACTION 

721 

6  74 

5  53 

NIDA 

2.30 

260 

341 

Department  of  Education 

266 

287 

226 

National  Institute  on  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism 

0  90 

1.00 

2  15 

Drug  Enforcement  Agency 

0.10 

0.10 

Office  of  Justice  Programs,  Department  of  Justice 

038 

0  98 

1  33 

National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administration 

0.71 

068 

095 

Federal  Railroad  Administration 

020 

0.10 

0.10 

U  S  Coast  Guard 

030 

030 

030 

Department  of  Labor 

0.26 

0  36 

0.21 

Department  of  Agriculture 

020 

0.20 

0  00 

Total 

$21.61 

$23.58 

$24.31 

During  1986,  drug  abuse  became  a  major  national  concern.  Key  factors 
contributing  to  this  concern  involved  reports  of  an  apparent  epidemic  in 
cocaine  abuse  and  the  widely  publicized  deaths  of  two  prominent  ath¬ 
letes  from  cocaine  overdoses.  The  increased  attention  contributed  to 
passage  of  the  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  of  1986. 

The  act,  while  addressing  all  aspects  of  the  drug  problem,  provided 
almost  a  tenfold  increase  in  funding  authorized  for  prevention  and  edu¬ 
cation  activities  from  about  $24  million  in  fiscal  year  1986  to  $249  mil¬ 
lion,  the  first  significant  infusion  of  federal  funds  for  these  activities. 
Most  of  the  increase  went  to  Education,  which  previously  had  a  limited 
role  in  the  area.  The  act  also  provided  a  new  focal  point  for  prevention, 
education,  technical,  and  other  assistance  by  creating  the  Office  of  Sub¬ 
stance  Abuse  Prevention  (osap)  within  adamiia.  osap  absorbed  the  pre¬ 
vention  and  education  activities  previously  concentrated  in  nida.  nida 
now  concentrates  on  research  activities. 
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Table  2.3  shows  the  prevention  and  education  roles  and  funding  autho¬ 
rized  for  Education,  action,  and  okap  by  the  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  of 


1986. 


Table  2.3:  Prevention  and  Education 

Roles  and  Funding  Authorized  for  Key  Department/agency 

Agencies  by  the  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  of  Education 

1986 


ACTION 


OSAP 


Role  and  funding 

$200  million  in  fiscal  year  1987  for  federal 
support  of  drug  abuse  programs  in  schools 
and  communities  primarily  through  grants  to 
states  and  local  education  agencies 

$6  million  for  fiscal  years  1987  and  1988  ($3 
million  appropriated  for  1987)  to  initiate 
private  sector  efforts  to  encourage 
voluntarism  in  preventing  drug  abuse. 

$43  million  to  provide  leadership  and  a 
central  focus  to  federal  drug  and  alcohol 
abuse  efforts,  including  at  least  $20  million 
for  a  new  emphasis  on  programs  directed  at 
high-risk  youth 


Congressional  Concern 
Continues  for  the 
Need  to  Effectively 
Coordinate  Federal 
Efforts  Against  Drug 
Abuse 


The  Department  of  Education,  osap,  and  action  are  the  primary  agencies 
involved  in  drug  prevention  and  education  efforts  under  the  new  act. 
Eleven  departments  and  37  federal  agencies  also  participate  in  the 
national  effort  to  reduce  the  supply  and  demand  of  illicit  drugs.  Coordi¬ 
nation  of  all  these  federal  agencies  has  been  a  consistent  congressional 
concern  for  a  number  of  years,  especially  because  sources  within  and 
out  of  government  have  reported  conflicts  in  federal  policy  and  frag¬ 
mentation  of  efforts.  At  times,  this  has  led  to  interagency  rivalries,  juris¬ 
dictional  disputes,  and  lack  of  communication. 


From  1982  to  1987,  responsibility  for  drug  abuse  functions  of  federal 
departments  and  agencies  rested  with  the  White  House  Drug  Abuse  Pol¬ 
icy  Office  within  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President.  In  March  1987, 
the  President  created  a  new  cabinet-level  board  and  gave  it  increased 
authority  to  oversee  all  federal  drug  activities. 


1987  Executive  Order 
Gives  Increased  Authority 
Over  All  Drug  Functions 


On  March  26,  1987,  the  President  signed  Executive  Order  12590.  creat¬ 
ing  the  National  Drug  Policy  Board  to  centralize  oversight  for  law 
enforcement  and  drug  prevention,  education,  treatment,  and  rehabilita¬ 
tion.  The  Board’s  mission  is  to  develop  and  coordinate  strategy  and  pol¬ 
icy  for  all  federal  agencies  with  drug  responsibilities  in  either 
enforcement  or  prevention  In  addition,  the  Board  has  been  given 
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increased  authority  to  develop  budget  priorities  for  all  agencies  with  a 
drug  role. 

The  Attorney  General,  who  is  the  Board  chairman,  stated  that  this  reor¬ 
ganization  formally  recognizes  the  equal  priority  of  the  supply  (interdic¬ 
tion,  enforcement,  etc.)  and  demand  side  (education,  prevention, 
treatment,  etc.)  approaches  to  combating  drug  abuse.  Other  members  of 
the  Board  include  the  Secretary  of  mis  as  vice  chairman,  and  the  Secre¬ 
taries  of  Agriculture,  dod,  Education,  Energy,  Housing  and  Urban  Devel¬ 
opment,  Interior,  Labor,  and  Transportation;  the  Directors  of  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget,  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  and  the 
White  House  Drug  Abuse  Policy  Office;  the  Assistant  to  the  President 
for  National  Security  Affairs;  the  Chief  of  Staff  to  the  Vice  President; 
and  other  members  as  the  President  may  designate.  The  Board  reports 
to  the  President’s  Domestic  Policy  Council. 

The  executive  order  also  required  the  Board  to  establish  the  Drug  Abuse 
Prevention  and  Health  Coordinating  Group.  The  mission  of  the  group  is 
to  coordinate  federal  drug  abuse  prevention,  education,  treatment,  and 
rehabilitation  programs.  This  group  will  report  to  the  National  Drug  Pol¬ 
icy  Board,  which  also  oversees  a  coordinating  group  for  federal  drug  law 
enforcement  programs. 

The  Board  with  a  cabinet-level  chairman  and  new  authority  has  more 
visibility,  authority,  and  presumably  greater  access  to  the  President 
than  did  the  White  House  Drug  Abuse  Policy  Office.  It  still  has  limita¬ 
tions,  however,  in  comparison  with  the  Drug  Czar  concept  endorsed  by 
some  members  of  the  Congress.  This  concept  would  appoint  a  single 
individual,  with  cabinet-level  status,  to  have  as  his  or  her  sole  function 
the  oversight  of  all  federally  supported  drug  activities.  Since  the  Board 
is  newly  implemented,  it  is  too  early  to  tell  how  effective  it  will  be  in 
achieving  a  balanced,  effective,  and  well-coordinated  federal  effort  in 
the  drug  area. 
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Between  1984  and  1986,  federal  drug  abuse  prevention  and  education 
efforts  directed  to  the  general  public  were  concentrated  in  mda,  action, 
and  the  Department  of  Education.  Activities  of  nida,  a  key  agency  for 
federal  drug  prevention  and  education  efforts  during  this  period, 
included  technical  assistance,  encouragement  and  support  of  parent  and 
other  groups  attempting  to  combat  drug  abuse,  dissemination  of  infor¬ 
mation  through  a  clearinghouse  and  networking  with  other  knowledge¬ 
able  parties,  and  development  of  various  programs,  such  as  the  “Just 
Say  No”  program,  designed  to  help  prevent  drug  abuse,  action  was  the 
key  agency  in  stimulating  voluntary  and  private  sector  participation  in 
drug  abuse  prevention  programs.  Education,  for  most  of  the  period,  had 
a  limited  role  in  prevention  activities  with  its  main  effort  consisting  of  a 
training  program  called  the  school  teams  approach. 

The  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  of  1986  authorized  significantly  increased 
funding  for  prevention  and  education  activities  and  made  Education,  in 
terms  of  funding,  the  key  department  in  this  area.  The  act  also  created 
osap  and  made  it  the  central  focus  for  prevention  and  education  activi¬ 
ties  at  Hi  is  with  the  mda  activities  being  assigned  to  osap.  While  many  of 
the  same  type  of  activities  as  funded  during  fiscal  years  1984  through 
1986  are  available  for  funding  under  the  1986  act,  there  is  a  new 
emphasis  on  programs  directed  at  high-risk  youth,  and  a  certain  portion 
of  the  funds  made  available  to  the  states  and  osap  are  specifically  desig¬ 
nated  for  such  programs.  The  specific  projects  that  will  be  funded  at  the 
local  level  with  Education  grants  are  unknown,  because  these  funds  will 
not  reach  the  localities  until  late  in  fiscal  year  1987. 


According  to  mis,  drug  abuse  prevention  programs  utilizing  two  basic- 
strategies  have  proliferated  for  at  least  the  last  1 5  years.  These  strate¬ 
gies  are  termed  informational  and  “affective"  or  “humanistic.”  The 
in  formation -type  programs  involve  the  presentation  of  facts  concerning 
the  dangers  of  drug  abuse  and  are  based  on  the  assumption  that  if  stu¬ 
dents  are  fully  aware  of  the  dangers  of  drug'  they  will  make  a  rational 
decision  not  to  use  them.  Such  programs,  which  were  conducted  by 
teachers,  other  school  personnel,  or  persons  outside  the  school  staff 
(such  as  physicians,  police  officers,  or  ex -addicts),  also  frequently  incor¬ 
porated  fear  tactics  to  try  to  frighten  students  into  not  abusing  drugs. 

Programs  using  the  second  strategy  termed  “affective"  or  “humanistic" 
were  generally  designed  to  enhance  self-esteem,  encourage  responsible 
decision  making,  and  enrich  the  personal  and  social  development  of  stu¬ 
dents.  These  programs  attempted  to  ( 1 )  increase  self-understanding  and 
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acceptance  through  value  clarification  and  decision  making;  (2)  improve 
interpersonal  relations  through  communication  training,  peer  counsel¬ 
ing,  and  assertiveness  training;  and  (3)  increase  students’  ability  to  meet 
their  needs  through  conventional  social  institutions. 

The  extent  to  which  programs  are  still  utilizing  these  strategies  is 
unknown  because  the  number  and  type  of  drug  prevention  and  educa¬ 
tion  efforts  nationwide  is  unknown.  A  1985  report  by  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  State  Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse  Directors,  Inc.,  described  the 
status  of  data  collection  on  alcohol  and  drug  prevention  programs  as,  at 
be  t,  primitive. 

According  to  mis,  more  recent  prevention  strategies  have  developed  out 
of  the  antismoking  campaign  within  the  last  few  years.  These  strategies 
generally  involve  programs  that  focus  on  social  influences  believed  to 
promote  drug  use  and  training  on  broader  life  or  coping  skills  through 
approaches  designed  to  increase  personal  and  social  competence. 

The  social  influences  strategy  involves  ( 1 )  making  students  aware  of 
social  pressures  to  use  drugs  to  which  they  are  likely  to  be  exposed,  (2) 
teaching  specific  refusal  skills,  and  (3)  correcting  misrepresentations  of 
social  norms  (e.g.,  making  students  aware  that  most  adults  and  adoles¬ 
cents  do  not  abuse  drugs).  Other  features  of  this  strategy  include  the  use 
of  peer  leaders  to  teach  the  programs,  the  use  of  role  playing  and,  in 
some  instances,  making  a  public  commitment  not  to  abuse  drugs. 

Other  more  broadly  based  programs  emphasize  ( 1 )  developing  problem¬ 
solving  and  decision-making  skills,  (2)  increasing  self-control  and  self¬ 
esteem  through  goal  setting,  (3)  learning  nondrug  coping  strategies  for 
anxiety,  (4)  increasing  interpersonal  skills,  and  (5)  assertiveness  train¬ 
ing,  such  as  improving  the  ability  to  say  “no." 


The  prevention  strategies  discussed  earlier  served  as  the  philosophical 
background  for  the  development  of  many  of  the  programs  and  activities 
of  three  major  agencies — mda,  action,  and  Education — during  fiscal 
years  1984-8(5.  The  social  influence  strategy,  for  example,  forms  the 
basis  for  mda’s  “.Just  Say  No”  program,  and  media  campaigns  and  publi¬ 
cations  made  available  through  clearinghouses  are  part  of  the 
information-type  programs  intended  to  reduce  drug  abuse  by  informing 
the  public  of  illicit  drugs.  The  major  efforts  in  prevention  and  education 
for  these  three  agencies  are  described  below. 
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NIDA  Was  the  Key  Federal 
Agency  for  Drug 
Prevention  and  Education 
Activities  Before  the  Anti- 
Drug  Abuse  Act  of  1986 


School  Initiatives 


Although  mda  had  a  significant  leadership  role  in  the  area,  its  expendi¬ 
tures  for  drug  prevention  and  education  activities,  exclusive  of  preven¬ 
tion  research  funding,  during  fiscal  years  1984-86  averaged  only  about 
$2.75  million,  mda  activities  were  primarily  directed  toward  influencing 
the  actions  of  potential  and  actual  drug  users  by  developing  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  health  hazards  of  abusing  drugs  and  transferring  this 
knowledge  to  researchers,  practitioners,  educators,  and  the  public  at 
large.  In  addition,  mda  was  the  principal  source  for  promoting  increased 
awareness  of  drug  problems. 

The  major  activities  of  mda  during  fiscal  years  1984-86  are  listed  below 
and  discussed  in  the  following  sections. 


School  initiatives  (“Just  Say  No”  and  “Teens  in  Action"). 
Media  campaigns. 

Conferences. 

Clearinghouse. 

Networking  and  technical  assistance. 


mda’s  ongoing  effort,  to  reduce  the  prevalence  of  drugs  in  schools  has 
involved  “Just  Say  No”  clubs.  These  clubs  are  formed  primarily  by 
youth  in  schools,  community  organizations,  and  youth  clubs  and 
churches  and  are  designed  to  encourage  and  reinforce  saying  no  to  drugs 
through  posters,  buttons,  booklets,  and  T-shirts.  Club  activities  have 
included.  “Just  Say  No”  rallies;  recreational  activities,  such  as  bowling 
and  other  sporting  events;  newsletters;  involvement  in  community 
projects;  and  poster  and  essay  contests. 


"Just  Say  No”  programs  have  been  developed  to  teach  young  people  to 
resist  peer  pressure.  These  programs  are  intended  to  help  students  learn 
that  the  use  of  drugs  is  not  nearly  as  common  as  they  may  perceive,  that 
"everybody”  is  not  doing  it,  and  that  there  are  clear  ways  to  say  “no" 
when  these  substances  are  offered.  Specific  techniques  include  role  mod¬ 
eling,  videotape  practice  in  saying  “no,”  assertiveness  training,  public 
commitments  not  to  use  drugs,  and  understanding  advertising  methods 
that  promote  drug  abuse.  “Just  Say  No"  clubs  have  been  established  in 
nearly  1 2.000.  or  about  20  |XTcent.  of  U.S.  public  schools.  In  1986  the 
Just  Say  No  Foundation  was  formed  with  First  Lady  Nancy  Reagan 
serving  as  National  Chairperson. 
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nida  also  has  conducted  activities  such  as  conferences,  which  permit 
sharing  information  on  programs  and  projects  regarded  as  successful. 
For  example,  in  conjunction  with  the  National  Institute  of  Alcohol  Abuse 
and  Alcoholism,  nida  sponsored  the  first  national  conference  on  alcohol 
and  drug  abuse  prevention  in  August  1986.  This  conference  included  (1) 
prevention  professionals  and  volunteers  working  in  a  variety  of  settings, 

(2)  key  leaders  of  national  volunteer  and  professional  associations,  and 

(3)  state  task  groups  sponsored  by  the  state  alcohol  and  drug  abuse 
agencies.  Panels  were  established  representing  a  broad  spectrum  of  pre¬ 
vention  activities,  based  on  over  200  abstracts,  received  in  response  to  a 
call  for  papers. 


nida’s  clearinghouse  has  been  the  focal  point  within  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  for  receiving  inquiries  and  disseminating  information  on  drug 
abuse.  According  to  nida  officials,  requests  have  been  received  from 
every  state  as  well  as  over  75  countries.  In  fiscal  year  1985,  83,000 
requests  were  received. 


Table  3.1  provides  descriptive  information  on  the  remaining  four 
selected  major  nida  drug  prevention  and  education  activities  carried  out 
during  fiscal  years  1984-86. 
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Table  3.1:  Descriptive  Data  on  Selected 
NIDA  Prevention  and  Education 
Activities 


ACTION’S  Role  in  Federal 
Drug  Prevention  and 
Education  Activities 


Activity  Description  < 

Media  Campaign  For  Parents  Only — a  film  and  booklet  project 

leaturing  teenage  marijuana  users  who 
speak  about  their  drug  abuse 

It's  a  Fact  ...Pot  Hurts — three  of  four  public 
service  announcements  on  marijuana  s 
effects  designed  to  reach  those  12  to  14 
years  old 

Cocaine  The  Big  Lie— directed  to  adults  age 
1b  to  3b,  the  primary  age  group  using 
cocaine 

Teens  in  Action  A  program  directed  at  seventh  through  ninth 

graders  consisting  of  students  writing  essays 
about  themselves,  peer  pressure,  and  the 
health  effects  from  drug  and  alcohol  abuse. 

Networking  Providing  guidance  and  support  to  the 

National  Prevention  Network,  a  public  sector 
organization  consisting  of  prevention 
managers  and  sponsoring  five  regional 
workshops  involving  national  and  state 
representatives  of  key  prevention 
organizations 

Technical  assistance  Assisting  the  public  and  private  sector  in 

response  to  letters  or  calls  on  a  toll  free  line 
(800  number)  and  using  consultants 
Assistance  may  include  consultation  on 
needs  assessments,  program  planning  and 
implementation. 


During  fiscal  years  1984-86,  action  spent  an  average  $6.3  million  each 
year  on  activities  related  to  drug  abuse  prevention  out  of  its  general 
appropriation.  Its  efforts  primarily  involved  stimulating  voluntary  and 
private  sector  participation  in  drug  abuse  prevention  programs  and.  in 
conjunction  with  state  and  local  organizations,  disseminating  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  health  hazards  and  social  effects  of  dnig  abuse.  The  agency 
also  provided  assistance  to  organizations  and  community  groups  that 
promoted  drug  abuse  awareness  and  prevention. 

action's  efforts  include: 

Demonstration  grants. 

Public  service  announcements  and  other  use  of  the  media. 

Use  of  volunteers. 

Mobilizing  the  private  sector. 

Support,  of  clearinghouse. 
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Table  3.2:  ACTION  Prevention  and 
Education  Activities 


Activity _  Description 

Use  of  Volunteers  Volunteers  in  the  Volunteers  in  Service  to 

American  (VISTA)  and  the  Older  American 
Volunteer  Programs,  including  the  Retired 
Senior  Volunteer  Program,  the  Senior 
Companion  Program,  and  the  Foster 
Grandparent  Program,  spend  part  of  their 
time  working  in  the  area  of  drug  abuse 
prevention.  For  example,  VISTA  volunteers 
work  with  troubled  youth,  provide  peer 
counseling  to  high  school  students,  establish 
alcohol/drug  prevention  projects  in  the 
community  and  the  schools,  and  create 
community  awareness  of  the  hazards  of 

_  alcohol/drug  abuse 

Mobilizing  the  Private  Sector  Relying  on  NIDA  research  findings,  ACTION 

and  McNeil  Pharmaceuticals  designed  and 
implemented  the  Pharmacists  Against  Drug 
Abuse  Program  to  help  parents  and  youth 
become  aware  of  the  drug  problem  and  to 
provide  resources  for  drug  abuse  prevention 
ACTION  is  also  involved  in  another  similar 
program  called  Physicians  Against  Drug 
Abuse  designed  to  provide  health 

_ _  information  on  illegal  drugs 

Clearinghouse  The  Parents'  Resource  Institute  for  Drug 

Education  maintains  an  international 
resource  and  conference  center  of  materials 
and  films  on  drug  abuse  prevention  The 
Institute  also  has  a  nationwide  toll-free 
number  (funded  by  ACTION)  through  which 
people  can  obtain  information  on  topics  such 
as  the  health  consequences  of  using  illegal 
drugs  and  how  to  form  parent  groups 


The  Department  of 
Education  Had  Limited 
Role  Before  Anti-Drug 
Abuse  Act  of  1986 


Before  1986,  Education’s  alcohol  and  drug  abuse  education  program 
consisted  primarily  of  a  school  team  approach  designed  to  help  school 
systems  develop  the  capacity  to  prevent  and  reduce  disruptive  behavior 
resulting  from  drug  and  alcohol  abuse.  Average  expenditures  for  this 
program  during  fiscal  years  1984-86  were  about  $3  million.  Late  in  fiscal 
year  1986,  Education  also  published  a  book  entitled  Schools  Without 
Drugs,  which  has  been  widely  distributed  to  help  schools  deal  with  drug 
abuse  problems.  These  efforts  are  discussed  below. 


School  Teams  The  school  team  approach  began  in  1970  and  involves  training  teams  of 

five  to  seven  community  members,  school  administrators,  teachers,  or 
other  community  leaders.  The  teams  receive  training  through  one  of  five 
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Msyor  Education  Publication  on 
How  to  Prevent  Drugs  in  Schools 


regional  centers  located  in  Sayville,  New  York  (a  suburb  of  New  York 
City),  Miami,  San  Antonio,  Oakland,  and  Chicago. 

Education  officials  told  us  that  the  training  consists  of  a  problem-solving 
methodology,  which  includes  analyzing  the  problem,  defining  the 
resources  the  communities  have  and  need  to  solve  it,  mobilizing  to  focus 
on  the  problem,  and  developing  an  action  plan  tailored  to  resolve  the 
particular  situation.  Participants  return  to  the  community  and  train 
others  in  the  community  to  assist  in  problem  solving. 

About  5,000  communities  and  18,000  individuals  have  been  trained  in 
the  school  team  approach.  Programs  set  up  by  the  teams  reach  about 
1  million  youth  annually.  According  to  Education,  the  school  team 
approach  has  served  as  a  model  for  a  program  the  Department  of  Trans¬ 
portation  is  developing  to  combat  drunk  driving. 


In  August  1986,  Education  published  Schools  Without  Drugs,  which  was 
designed  to  help  schools  combat  serious  drug  abuse  problems  through 
concerted  community  efforts.  The  book  is  intended  to  be  used  by  par¬ 
ents,  teachers,  principals,  religious  and  community  leaders,  and  others. 
It  follows  Education’s  previous  book  called  What  Works,  which  was  a 
summary  of  research  findings  on  teaching  and  learning. 


The  Anti-Drug  Abuse 
Act  of  1986  Expands 
Federal  Activities 


Schools  Without  Drugs  emphasizes  preventing  drug  experimentation  by 
requiring  drug  education  to  start  in  kindergarten;  clear  policies  against 
drug  abuse  in  school  and  consistent  enforcement  of  those  policies;  and 
the  cooperation  of  school  boards,  principals,  teachers,  law  enforcement 
personnel,  parents,  and  students.  The  publication  recommends  strate¬ 
gies,  provides  a  list  of  resources,  and  describes  particular  communities 
that  have  succeeded  in  reducing  drug  abuse.  As  of  September  10,  1987, 
over  1.6  million  copies  of  the  book  had  been  distributed  by  Education. 


The  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  of  1986  authorized  increased  funding  for  fed¬ 
eral  drug  prevention  and  education  efforts  from  an  average  $25  million 
annually  during  fiscal  years  1984-86  to  about  $249  million  for  fiscal 
year  1987.  The  largest  increase,  about  $200  million,  will  go  to  Education, 
for  national  programs,  and  for  grants  to  states  and  local  educational 
agencies,  for  drug  prevention  and  education  programs  in  the  schools. 
Within  mis,  osap  replaced  mda  as  the  central  focus  for  prevention  and 
education  activities,  absorbed  its  activities,  and  received  funding 
authority  of  about  $4)1  million  for  its  1987  initiatives.  This  was  an 
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increase  of  nearly  $40  million  compared  with  nida’s  fiscal  year  1986 
funding  authority  of  about  $3.4  million. 

The  act  added  an  emphasis  on  and  specific  funding  to  the  states  and 
osap  for  programs  directed  to  high-risk  youth,  who  were  generally 
defined  as  individuals  who  had  not  reached  age  2 1 ,  who  are  now  or  are 
at  risk  of  becoming  a  drug  or  alcohol  abuser,  and  who  meet  one  or  more 
of  the  following  criteria:  are  school  dropouts;  have  become  pregnant;  are 
economically  disadvantaged;  are  the  child  of  a  drug  or  alcohol  abuser; 
are  a  victim  of  physical,  sexual,  or  psychological  abuse;  have  committed 
a  violent  or  delinquent  act;  have  experienced  mental  health  problems; 
have  attempted  suicide;  or  are  disabled  by  injuries.  The  act  also  gave 
action,  for  the  first  time,  authorization  for  a  specific  appropriation  for 
grants  to  increase  voluntarism  in  the  area  of  drug  abuse  prevention  and 
education. 


The  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  of  1986  shifted  the  prevention  and  education 
focus  from  nida  to  osap.1  To  provide  leadership  to  federal  drug  abuse 
efforts,  the  Congress  gave  osap  a  mandate  to  develop  and  disseminate 
prevention  and  education  information  (including  information  on  the 
cocaine  derivative,  crack);  to  coordinate  research  findings  by  Public 
Health  Service  agencies  on  the  prevention  of  drug  and  alcohol  abuse;  to 
conduct  training,  technical  assistance,  data  collection,  and  evaluation 
activities;  and  to  support  the  development  of  model  and  innovative 
community-based  programs  to  discourage  alcohol  and  drug  abuse  among 
young  people. 

osap  earmarked  $41.5  million  for  community,  media,  clearinghouse,  and 
other  prevention  and  education  activities  through  its  programs.  In  con¬ 
trast,  nida  spent  an  average  of  less  than  $3  million  annually  on  drug 
prevention  and  education  activities  during  fiscal  years  1984-86.  Of 
osap’s  fiscal  year  1987  funding,  $24  million,  or  about  58  percent,  is  for 
projects  directed  at  high-risk  youth.  The  balance  is  for  a  planned 
national  outcome  evaluation  of  high-risk  projects,  other  evaluations, 
personnel  expenditures,  and  other  prevention  activities.  This  would 
include  media  educational  campaigns,  community  assistance  to  parents 
and  schools,  technical  assistance,  and  “Just  Say  No"  activities,  which 
along  with  the  other  drug  prevention  and  education  activities  of  nida 
were  transferred  to  osap  pursuant  to  the  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  of  1 986. 

1  NIDA's  Corns  will  !«■  in  dnif!  abuse  prevention  research  For  fiscal  year  11187.  NIDA  received  $133 
million  for  research  activities,  almost  double  the  amount 
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OSAP’s  Fiscal  Year  1988 
Funding 


Drug  Abuse  Initiatives  to 
Be  Undertaken  by  ACTION 


A  status  of  osap  activities  follows: 

In  December  1986,  osap  held  a  national  strategy  conference  attended  by 
substance  abuse  prevention  experts  who  provided  guidance  and  recom¬ 
mendations  to  help  osap  refine  its  mission. 

In  February  1987,  osap  issued  a  grant  announcement  for  about  $24  mil¬ 
lion  for  (1)  comprehensive  prevention  projects,  (2)  primary  prevention 
intervention  projects  for  high-risk  children  groups,  and  (3)  demonstra¬ 
tion  projects  for  early  intervention  of  youth  who  have  begun  to  abuse 
drugs.  Applicants  were  to  respond  by  May  15,  1987,  and  indicate  how 
they  are  coordinating  and  avoiding  duplication  with  related  state  and 
local  programs,  including  those  being  planned  under  newly  established 
or  recently  expanded  federal  programs. 

In  January  1987,  osap  created  a  new  National  Clearinghouse  for  Alcohol 
and  Drug  Information,  which  includes  the  previous  clearinghouse  pro¬ 
grams  operated  by  nida  and  the  National  Institute  on  Alcohol  Abuse  and 
Alcoholism. 


According  to  an  adamua  official,  the  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  of  1986  did 
not  provide  fiscal  year  1988  funding  authorization  for  osap  because  the 
appropriated  funds  for  fiscal  year  1987  had  a  2-year  availability.  The 
adamua  official  told  us  that  osap  will  obligate  all  of  its  $41.5  million  fis¬ 
cal  year  1987  appropriation  for  direct  operations,  such  as  personnel  and 
administration  costs,  and  for  grants  and  contracts,  osap,  however,  is 
requesting  through  adamua  about  $11  million  for  fiscal  year  1988  to 
cover  its  direct  operating  costs  and  the  on-going  activities  transferred  to 
it  from  nida  and  the  National  Institute  on  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism 
at  the  beginning  of  fiscal  year  1987. 


The  1986  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  of  1986  authorized  action  to  engage  in 
activities  that  mobilize  and  initiate  private  sector  efforts  to  increase  vol¬ 
untarism  in  preventing  drug  abuse  through  public  awareness  and  educa¬ 
tion.  The  legislation,  which  amended  the  Domestic  Volunteer  Service  Act 
of  1973,  authorizes  $6  million  for  fiscal  years  1987  and  1988  drug  abuse 
prevention  activities.  Appropriations  totaled  $3  million  for  fiscal  year 
1987.  action  has  established  a  Drug  Alliance  Office,  which  has  oversight 
responsibilities  of  all  dmg  abuse  prevention  activities.  One  of  action's 
goals  is  to  fund  demonstration  projects  that  can  develop  lasting  coali¬ 
tions  of  community-service  and  religious  groups,  parent  and  youth 
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groups,  media,  state/local  government,  foundations,  and  business  inter¬ 
ests.  action  expects  these  groups  to  continue  providing  funding  after  the 
initial  federal  grant  money  has  been  used. 

On  March  2,  1987,  action  made  available  to  community-based  groups 
$  1 .5  million  for  drug  abuse  prevention  projects,  with  the  condition  that 
a  funding  request  may  not  exceed  $35,000  to  be  used  within  a  2-year 
period.  In  addition,  applicants  are  required  to  include  local  business  and 
private  sector  endorsements  for  the  projects. 

The  remaining  $  1 .5  million  in  1987  appropriated  funds  is  to  be  used  pri¬ 
marily  for 

minigrants  (under  $10,000)  to  supplement  existing  grant 
announcements; 

discretionary  funds  to  regional  directors  not  to  exceed  $10,000  each,  for 
one-time  technical  assistance  and  unpredicted  project  requirements; 
development  of  community-based  coalitions  with  the  private  sector 
through  conferences  and  workshops; 

development  of  instruments  for  evaluating  demonstration  grants; 
development  of  four  public  service  announcements;  and 
funding  of  exceptional  programs  by  unsolicited  proposals  and  grants  to 
develop  public-private  partnerships  of  volunteer  programs  dealing  with 
drug  abuse  prevention  and  education. 


The  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  of  1988  made  Education  the  key  player  in  fed¬ 
eral  drug  abuse  prevention  and  education  activities  by  authorizing  $200 
million  for  such  activities  in  fiscal  year  1987.  The  funds  will  be  allocated 
to  educational  agencies,  governors,  and  territories  and  used  by  Educa¬ 
tion  for  national  programs  and  the  development  of  audiovisual  materi¬ 
als.  The  Congress  voted  for  a  continuing  resolution,  which  appropriated 
the  full  amount.  Table  3.3  shows  a  breakdown  of  the  major  components 
of  the  1987  appropriation  for  Education.  Figure  3.1  gives  a  more  com¬ 
plete  depiction  of  the  appropriation  and  some  examples  of  the  types  of 
activities  for  which  the  funds  are  to  be  used  at  the  state  and  local  levels 
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Figure  3.1:  Allocation  of  the  Department  of  Education’s  Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Education  Funds,  Fiscal  Year  1987 
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Table  3.4:  Awards  Made  for  State  Drug 
Abuse  Prevention  and  Education  Funds 
as  of  September  10, 1987 

Stales 

State  education  agency  awards 

49 

Governor  awards 

47 

DC 

1 

1 

Total 

50 

48 

Since  local  education  agencies  must  apply  for  their  funds  from  states 
after  the  states  receive  their  funding,  Education  officials  informed  us 
that  it  will  be  late  in  the  fiscal  year  before  the  local  education  agencies 
receive  their  funding.  Therefore,  it  is  unknown  at  this  time  what  specific 
projects  will  be  funded  at  the  local  level. 


National  Programs  The  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  of  1986  authorized  $33,454,000  for  national 

programs,  allocated  as  shown  in  table  3.5. 


Table  3.5:  Fiscal  Year  1987  Funding  for 
National  Programs 


Institutions  of  higher  education 

Regional  centers 

Federal  activities 

Indian  youth 

Hawaiian  natives 

Total 


$15,560,000 

8.752.500 

6.807.500 
1 ,945.000 

389,000 

$33,454,000 


As  indicated  in  the  table,  the  act  authorized  funding  for  the  regional 
training  centers  of  about  $9  million,  an  increase  from  about  $3  million 
previously.  The  centers  are  now  required,  in  addition  to  their  training 
activities,  to  evaluate  and  disseminate  information  on  effective  drug  and 
alcohol  abuse  prevention  and  education  programs  and  strategies.  The 
Department  is  conducting  an  open  competition  for  operation  of  the  five 
centers,  with  awards  expected  early  in  fiscal  year  1988. 

The  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  of  1986  also  authorized  about  $7  million  for 
federal  activities  providing  technical  assistance  to  education  agencies  on 
the  selection  of  prevention  curricula,  approaches,  and  programs  to 
address  most  effectively  the  needs  of  the  schools.  As  part  of  this  techni¬ 
cal  assistance.  Education,  building  on  its  publication  Schools  Without 
Drugs,  st art ed  a  challenge  campaign  in  which  schools  are  asked  to  give 
the  Department  information  on  programs  they  regard  as  models.  Educa¬ 
tion  plans  to  distribute  this  information  to  schools  and  communities 
through  its  newsletter,  “The  Challenge,”  started  in  March  1987.  This 
campaign  encourages  communities  and  schools  to  form  or  sustain  a  drug 
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program  based  on  the  principles  of  the  Department's  handbook,  Schools 
Without  Drugs.  Education  officials  indicated  that  about  900  schools  and 
school  districts  had  joined  the  campaign  as  of  September  10,  1987. 

The  campaign  also  asks  schools  that  believe  they  have  a  model  drug  pro¬ 
gram  to  provide  the  Department  with  a  description  of  that  model. 
Department  officials  said  they  have  already  received  information  on  60 
such  model  programs.  These  are  being  evaluated  by  Education  using  the 
same  criteria  it  used  in  selecting  successful  programs  for  inclusion  in  the 
Schools  Without  Drugs  handbook.  Information  on  successful  programs 
will  be  disseminated  through  “The  Challenge"  bimonthly  newsletter,  the 
Education  regional  training  centers,  and  the  okap  clearinghouse. 


For  fiscal  year  1988,  the  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  of  1986  authorizes  $2,50 
million  for  Education.  The  administration’s  fiscal  year  1988  budget 
would  reduce  this  to  $100  million  because  it  believes  that  the  higher 
first-year  funding  level  reflects  one-time  costs,  such  as  those  for  plan¬ 
ning,  equipment,  and  instructional  materials,  that  need  not  be  repeated. 
Also,  according  to  the  special  assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  Education, 
states  and  localities  will  need  some  lead  time  to  implement  their  pro¬ 
grams  and,  therefore,  a  portion  of  the  1987  funding  may  be  carried  over 
to  the  1988-89  school  year. 
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According  to  hhs,  traditional  prevention  approaches  used  widely  for  the 
last  15  years  have  often  been  found  to  be  ineffective.  Many  of  these 
traditional  programs  have  been  able  to  show  an  increase  in  knowledge 
about  the  negative  consequences  of  drug  abuse,  but  few  have  been  suc¬ 
cessful  in  changing  drug  abuse  behavior.  In  addition,  before  passage  of 
the  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  of  1986,  the  major  federal  agencies  involved  in 
drug  prevention  and  education  activities — nida,  action,  and  Educa¬ 
tion — had  done  few  evaluations. 

The  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  of  1986  contained  a  number  of  new  require¬ 
ments  for  studies  and  evaluations  including  a  1-year  study  of  existing 
programs,  evaluation  of  state  and  local  programs  funded  by  Education, 
collection  and  dissemination  of  information  on  successful  curricula  and 
school-based  programs,  and  evaluation  of  osap  demonstration  projects. 
These  requirements  should  help  produce  useful  information  about  drug 
abuse  prevention  and  education  efforts.  These  and  other  evaluation 
efforts  required  by  the  act,  however,  are  still  largely  in  the  developmen¬ 
tal  stage. 

Department  of  Education  officials  have  indicated  that  information  on 
the  manner  in  which  states  and  localities  use  fiscal  year  1987  funds  will 
not  be  available  until  late  in  fiscal  year  1988.  Also,  information  on  suc¬ 
cessful  school-based  programs  and  curricula  will  not  be  available  to 
states  and  localities  in  time  to  aid  them  in  determining  how  best  to  use 
the  $200  million  in  1987  funding  being  channeled  to  them  under  the  act. 
Further,  Education  officials  believe  the  act  should  be  amended  to  pro¬ 
vide  additional  authority  that  will  ensure  state  and  local  accountability 
by  tying  continued  funding  at  the  local  level  to  program  success. 


According  to  nida  there  are  three  basic  types  of  evaluations,  as  shown  in 
table  4.1. 


Most  Programs  Have 
Not  Contained 
Adequate  Evaluation 
Components 
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Table  4.1:  Types  end  Description  ot 
Evaluations 

Type 

Description 

Process 

Descriptive  in  nature  and  collects  and  reports  information 
on  program  participants,  financial  resources,  decision¬ 
making  structure,  and  services  rendered 

Outcome 

Assesses  accomplishments  of  a  program  in  relation  to  its 
objectives  and  focuses  on  changes  in  behavior,  attitudes, 
values,  and  knowledge 

Impact 

Looks  at  longer  term  community-wide  effects  of  the 
programs  Tries  to  assess  changes  in  incidence  and 
prevalence  in  drug  abuse  and  in  community  competence  to 
deal  with  these  problems 

Although  decision  makers  usually  prefer  impact  evaluations,  such  eval¬ 
uations  are  more  difficult  to  do  and  expensive  at  the  local  level.  There¬ 
fore,  most  evaluations  of  dnig  prevention  and  education  projects  and 
programs  have  been  of  the  process  and  outcome  types.  According  to 
Jllis’s  First  Triennial  Report  on  Drug  Abuse  and  Dnig  Abuse  Research, 
most  drug  abuse  prevention  and  education  programs  that  had  been 
assessed  as  of  the  early  1980’s  have  not  contained  adequate  evaluation 
components.  In  addition,  where  evaluations  had  been  performed,  some 
were  poorly  designed,  while  others  with  otherwise  sound  evaluation 
designs  did  not  examine  the  impact  of  their  prevention  programs  on 
actual  drug  abuse  behavior. 

The  report  stated,  for  example,  that  of  1 27  program  evaluations  done  in 
the  1970's  examined  by  one  group.1  only  4  relatively  well-designed  stud¬ 
ies  were  found,  which  utilized  measures  to  evaluate  dnig  abuse.  The 
report  stated  that  two  of  these  demonstrated  no  effect  on  drug  abuse 
behavior  and  two  produced  only  a  slight  positive  effect.  Another  study 
of  r>2  evaluations  of  drug  abuse  prevention  programs  also  found  that 
few  adequate  evaluations  of  such  programs  were  being  performed. 
According  to  this  study,  conclusions  could  not  be  drawn  from  over  half 
of  the  ">2  evaluations  because  of  design  inadequacies  In  addition,  half  of 
the  evaluations  did  not  measure  the  impact  of  the  program  on  drug 
abuse  behavior  Of  the  92  evaluations  examined,  only  9  were  found  to 
contain  both  an  adequate  design  and  at  least  one  measure  related  to 
drug  abuse  behavior. 
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Early  Prevention 
Strategies  Ineffective 


Although  there  have  been  many  poorly  designed  evaluations,  which  did 
not  measure  drug  abuse  behavior,  several  early  prevention  strategies 
have  been  sufficiently  evaluated  through  prevention  research  for  a 
judgment  to  be  made,  according  to  mis,  that  they  are  ineffective.  Pro¬ 
grams  utilizing  these  strategies  have  been  able  to  show  an  increase  in 
knowledge  but  have  generally  been  unsuccessful  in  changing  drug  abuse 
behavior,  which  is  the  ultimate  aim. 


One  strategy  to  prevent  drug  abuse  shown  by  research  to  be  ineffective 
involves  the  presentation  of  factual  information  concerning  the  dangers 
of  drugs  to  potential  or  actual  abusers.  According  to  mis,  evaluations  of 
these  types  of  programs  have  shown  that  increased  knowledge  has  vir¬ 
tually  no  impact  on  drug  abuse  or  intentions  to  abuse  drugs,  and  in  some 
instances  such  programs  are  actually  counterproductive  in  that  they 
encourage  rather  than  discourage  drug  abuse.  Specific  examples  of  eval¬ 
uations  of  this  approach  made  through  preventive  research  grants 
follow. 


•  Evaluation  of  a  drug  education  program  for  high  school  students 
showed  relatively  long-lasting  increases  in  knowledge  but  no  significant 
effects  of  the  program  on  either  attitudes  or  self-reported  past  or  antici¬ 
pated  drug  abuse  behavior. 

•  Assessment  of  a  television  campaign  on  three  urban  high  schools  indi¬ 
cated  no  significant  changes  in  drug  abuse  and  attitudes  about  drugs 
attributable  to  the  campaign. 

•  Evaluation  of  3  years  of  participation  in  a  primary  prevention  program 
by  elementary  school  students  showed  no  effects  on  involvement  with 
marijuana  for  boys  and  an  increase  in  marijuana  use  by  girls. 

•  Evaluation  of  students  who  received  drug  education  from  specially 
trained  teaching  teams  at  14  different  schools  indicated  increased  drug 
knowledge  but  no  change  in  expected  use  of  drugs. 


A  second  prevention  strategy,  termed  as  "affective"  or  "humanistic," 
also  proved  to  be  ineffective.  Programs  based  on  this  strategy  were  gen¬ 
erally  designed  to  enhance  self-esteem,  encourage  responsible  decision 
making,  and  enrich  the  personal  and  social  development  of  students. 
According  to  tills  this  strategy  was  ineffective  because  it  was  too  experi¬ 
ential  and  placed  too  little  emphasis  on  the  acquisition  of  skills  neces¬ 
sary  to  enable  students  to  resist  the  various  pressures  to  begin  abusing 
drugs. 


Illustrative  examples  of  evaluations  by  private  researchers  of  these 
types  of  programs  follow. 
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Assessment  of  an  approach  to  drug  education,  which  included  value 
clarification,  drug  information,  and  peer  interaction,  found  no  differ¬ 
ences  between  groups  that  participated  in  the  program  and  those  that 
did  not. 

Evaluation  of  two  school-based  alternatives  to  drug  abuse  programs  for 
junior  high  students  showed  negligible  effects  on  drug  abuse,  although 
students  rated  the  programs  favorably. 


According  to  hhs,  prevention  strategies  that  have  been  developed  out  of 
the  antismoking  campaign  within  the  last  few  years  show  more  promise 
of  success  than  the  earlier  strategies.  (See  pp.  24-25.)  These  strategies, 
according  to  hhs,  began  to  produce  consistent  positive  effects  in  reduc¬ 
ing  and  delaying  the  onset  of  smoking,  and  in  some  instances  marijuana 
use,  at  least  in  the  short  term.  These  strategies  also,  however,  still  have 
many  unanswered  questions.  A  nida  official  told  us  that  results  of  these 
strategies,  according  to  research  standards,  have  been  mixed,  and  that 
additional  research  is  still  needed  to  determine  the  effectiveness  of  these 
approaches  with  a  wider  range  of  children. 


Evaluation  Efforts  of 
NIDA,  ACTION,  and 
the  Department  of 
Education 


Before  passage  of  the  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  of  1986,  the  three  major  fed¬ 
eral  agencies  involved  in  prevention  and  education  had  done  little  in  the 
area  of  evaluating  these  activities,  nida  supported  research  to  evaluate 
prevention  strategies  for  use  in  prevention  and  education  programs  and 
evaluated  media  campaigns,  action,  however,  had  not  begun  implemen¬ 
tation  of  any  evaluations  of  its  prevention  and  education  activities 
through  1986.  An  external  evaluation  of  Education’s  Regional  Training 
Centers,  which  undergirded  its  primary  effort  before  the  new  act,  the 
school  team  approach,  was  initiated  before  passage  of  the  act  and  is  still 
in  process. 


NIDA  Evaluation  Efforts 


As  discussed  in  chapter  3,  nida  expenditures  for  drug  abuse  prevention 
and  education  activities,  exclusive  of  prevention  research  funding, 1 
averaged  about  $2.75  million  during  fiscal  years  1984-86,  and  were 
directed  toward  activities  such  as  school  initiatives,  media  campaigns, 
technical  assistance,  and  publications.  Some  of  the  media  campaigns 
have  been  evaluated.  The  “Just  Say  No”  program  has  not  been  evalu¬ 
ated,  but  the  strategies  employed  in  the  program  have  been  studied. 


'  Many  research  efforts  arc  essentially  evaluations  since  the  studies  focus  on  the  effectiveness  of 
prevention  approaches  The  actual  programs  based  on  those  strategics,  however,  also  need  to  lie  tnde- 
ttendently  evaluated 
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Evaluation  of  NIDA  Media  Among  the  drug  abuse  prevention  activities  funded  by  nida  during  fiscal 
Efforts  years  1984-86  was  a  media  campaign  entitled  “Cocaine — the  Big  Lie.” 

This  campaign,  which  began  in  April  1986  and  will  continue  in  fiscal 
year  1987,  is  designed  to  reach  the  18-  to  35-year-old  working  popula¬ 
tion  and  features  a  hot  line  number  designed  to  elicit  a  response  from 
viewers  A  nida  official  told  us  that  based  on  the  age  group  of  the  callers 
on  the  hot  line,  it  was  determined  that  the  campaign  had  reached  the 
target  group.  An  independent  monitoring  service  also  found  that  the  tel¬ 
evision  spots  were  being  shown  far  more  frequently  than  any  earlier 
nida  campaign  ad. 

An  mis-sponsored  evaluation  of  the  1983-84  nida  drug  abuse  prevention 
media  campaign,  which  was  targeted  for  youth  12  to  14  years  old  and 
their  parents  found  that  (1 )  there  was  no  definitive  evidence  that  the 
media  campaign  had  a  significant  impact  upon  the  attitudes  and  behav¬ 
ior  of  the  youth  target  audiences  or  their  parents,  and  (2)  the  nida  public 
service  announcement  may  have  been  aired  too  infrequently  by  local  tel¬ 
evision  and  radio  stations  to  have  had  a  significant  impact  upon  the  tar¬ 
get  audiences. 


“Just  Say  No”  Program  The  successful  strategies  developed  in  the  antismoking  campaign  even- 
Limitations  tually  became  the  basis  for  the  widely  publicized  and  federally  endorsed 

antidrug  “Just  Say  No”  program.  The  “Just  Say  No"  program  itself, 
however,  has  never  been  subjected  to  a  rigorous  evaluation,  and  mis  has 
expressed  concerns  that: 

•  the  strategies  found  successful  against  smoking  may  not  transfer  to  the 
drug  area, 

•  the  strategy  will  not  produce  enduring  results  beyond  the  short-term, 
and 

•  the  strategy  may  not  have  applicability  to  all  segments  of  the  population 
since  research  to  date  has  been  restricted  to  white,  middle  class 
populations. 


ACTION  Has  Not 
Evaluated  Its  Drug  Abuse 
Prevention  and  Education 
Activities  Through  1986 


According  to  the  director  of  action's  Evaluation  Division,  there  have 
been  no  specific  evaluations  completed  through  1986  on  action's  drug 
prevention  and  education  activities.  As  discussed  in  chapter  3.  these 
activities  averaged  about  $6.3  million  during  fiscal  years  1984-86  and 
included  demonstration  grants,  public  service  announcements,  and  the 
use  of  volunteers.  The  director  stated  that  only  a  marketing  survey  on 
the  effectiveness  of  a  dnig  information  brochure  produced  through  the 
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Pharmacists  Against  Drug  Abuse  Program  had  been  completed  through 
1986.  That  survey  was  approved  by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  with  the  condition  that  the  activity  and  results  be  for  internal 
use  only,  not  for  publication.  It  was  completed  in  1983. 


External  Evaluation  of 
Education’s  Regional 
Training  Centers  Is  in 
Progress 


Before  the  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  of  1986,  Education’s  major  effort  in 
drug  abuse  prevention  and  education  was  the  school  team  approach, 
which  involved  average  expenditures  during  fiscal  years  1984-86  of 
close  to  $3  million.  Under  this  program,  teams  of  local  individuals 
(teachers,  administrators,  etc.)  were  trained  in  the  five  regional  training 
centers  on  how  to  develop  and  put  into  practice  strategies  for  control¬ 
ling  drug  use  in  schools. 

In  1986  Education  contracted  for  an  external  evaluation  of  the  Regional 
Training  Centers.  An  Education  official  told  us  this  was  done  because 
the  Department  wanted  an  independent  evaluation  of  the  centers  and 
recommendations  for  management  improvements.  The  contract  modifi¬ 
cation  work  statement  submitted  in  January  1987  indicated  that  an  ear¬ 
lier  evaluation  of  the  centers  had  not  provided  reliable  data  about 
program  effectiveness  because  of  a  number  of  design  problems.  The 
evaluation  report  claimed  that  the  program  has  had  a  positive  impact  on 
preventing  drug  abuse  and  reducing  disruptive  student  behavior.  How¬ 
ever,  only  one  trained  team  in  seven  provided  evidence  of  having 
reduced  drug  abuse  or  disruptive  behavior.  As  of  September  1987,  the 
contractor’s  final  report  had  been  submitted  and  was  under  review 


Current  Evaluation 
Efforts  Are  in 
Development 


The  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  of  1986  included  a  number  of  requirements 
for  studies  and  evaluations  of  programs  by  the  Department  of  Education 
and  osar  These  studies  and  evaluations,  however,  are  still  in  develop¬ 
ment  and  will  not  be  available  before  the  fiscal  year  1987  funds  are  pro¬ 
vided  for  state  and  local  use.  In  addition,  some  information,  such  as  the 
1-year  study  and  report  on  the  nature  and  effectiveness  of  existing  pro¬ 
grams,  is  not  going  to  involve  systematic  evaluation  of  programs  but 
rather  a  description  of  what  states  and  localities  consider  to  be  effective 
program  components  as  well  as  a  review  of  evaluation  research,  action, 
which  had  not  completed  evaluating  any  of  its  drug  prevention  and  edu¬ 
cation  activities  through  1986,  began  implementation  in  fiscal  year  1987 
of  an  evaluation  to  assess  the  self-sufficiency  of  statewide  drug  preven¬ 
tion  and  education  activities  in  three  communities.  This  evaluation  is 
planned  for  completion  in  July  1988.  Another  evaluation  is  currently  in 
the  design  phase. 
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Evaluation  Efforts 
Required  by  the  Anti-Drug 
Abuse  Act  of  1986 


Table  4.2  shows  the  various  study  and  evaluation  requirements  of  the 
Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  of  1986  and  the  responsible  departments  or  agen¬ 
cies.  Following  the  table  is  a  discussion  of  where  the  responsible  agen¬ 
cies  stand  in  relation  to  implementation  of  the  requirements. 


Table  4.2:  Study  and  Evaluation 
Requirements  of  the  Anti-Drug  Abuse 
Act  of  1986  and  Responsible  Agencies 


Short  title  Requirement 

Study  and  report  by  October  27,  1987,  of 
nature  and  effectiveness  of  existing 
federal,  state,  and  local  drug  abuse 
prevention  and  education  programs 

Annual  evaluation  by  state  of 
effectiveness  of  local  programs  and 
maintenance  of  such  records  and 
information  by  states  and  localities  as 
may  be  required  for  fiscal  audit  and 
program  evaluation 

Information  on  curricula  Collection  and  dissemination  of 
and  effective  school-  information  on  successful  alcohol  and 
based  programs  drug  abuse  prevention  and  education 

curricula  and  effective  and  ineffective 
school-based  alcohol  and  drug  abuse 
prevention  and  education  programs 

OSAR  evaluations  of  Evaluation  of  programs  supported  by 
Education  programs  Education  under  the  act 

Evaluation  of  OSAP  Evaluation  of  OSAP  demonstration 
grants  projects  for  high-risk  youth 


1  -year  study  and  report 


Evaluation  of  state  and 
local  programs 


Agency  responsible 

Education.  HHS 


Education  states,  and 
localities 


OSAP,  Education 


OSAP 

OSAP 


1-Year  Study  and  Report  The  Secretary  of  Education,  in  conjunction  with  the  Secretary  of  mis, 

was  to  conduct  a  study  of  the  nature  and  effectiveness  of  existing  fed¬ 
eral,  state,  and  local  drug  abuse  prevention  and  education  programs  and 
submit  a  report  of  the  findings  to  the  President  and  to  appropriate  com¬ 
mittees  of  the  Congress  by  October  27,  1987.  Education  officials  told  us, 
however,  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  anyone  to  do  systematic  effec¬ 
tiveness  evaluations  of  all  federal,  state,  and  local  drug  prevention  and 
education  programs  in  time  for  the  mandated  study  issue  date  of  Octo¬ 
ber  27,  1987.  Instead,  Education  has  developed  a  one-page  survey  for 
state  and  local  education  officials;  a  federal  agency  survey;  and  will  also 
utilize  information  being  developed  by  the  National  Association  of  State 
Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse  Directors. 

By  reducing  the  depth  of  analysis  in  this  manner  and  by  restricting  the 
study  to  only  those  programs  in  existence  at  the  time  of  the  request  for 
data,  Department  officials  believe  they  can  meet  the  required  study 
issue  date  of  early  fiscal  year  1988.  By  necessity,  this  study  will  exclude 
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new  initiatives  started  late  in  fiscal  year  1987  with  funding  provided 
under  the  new  legislation. 


Education’s  Evaluation  of 
State  and  Local  Programs 
Funded  Under  the  Act 


State  applications  for  funding  under  the  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  of  1986 
are  to  provide  for  an  annual  evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  pro¬ 
grams  assisted.  The  states  must  keep  such  records  and  provide  such 
information  as  required  by  the  Secretary  of  Education  for  fiscal  audit 
and  program  evaluation.  Applications  from  the  local  level  to  the  states 
must  also  contain  a  provision  that  they  will  keep  such  records  and  pro¬ 
vide  such  information  as  may  be  required  for  fiscal  audit  and  program 
evaluation  by  the  states. 


Department  of  Education  officials  told  us  that  they  have  been  concen¬ 
trating  on  approving  applications  and  getting  funds  out  to  the  states  and 
that  realistically  the  Department  would  probably  not  be  able  to  perform 
any  evaluation  or  monitoring  of  state  efforts  before  fiscal  year  1988. 
They  said  that  one  or  two  states  had  provided  some  information  with 
their  applications  on  the  type  of  data  they  planned  to  maintain  for  eval¬ 
uation  purposes,  but  that  as  of  May  1987,  most  states  had  simply  pro¬ 
vided  the  required  assurance.  The  officials  stated  that  funding  of  actual 
projects  or  activities  at  the  state  and  local  levels  would  probably  not 
take  place  until  late  in  fiscal  year  1987;  therefore,  it  was  too  early  to 
make  judgments  about  evaluation  activities. 


A  1986  survey  by  the  National  Association  of  State  Boards  of  Education 
found  that  only  one-third  of  the  states  reported  the  collection  of  infor¬ 
mation  specifically  related  to  drug  abuse  prevention.  Without  a  data 
base  covering  the  current  status  and  effectiveness  of  drug  abuse  preven¬ 
tion  and  education  programs,  the  association  concluded  there  was  little 
foundation  for  making  hard  decisions  on  how  to  use  funds.  The  survey 
also  found  that  most  states  were  not  involved  in  monitoring  or  evaluat¬ 
ing  school-based  alcohol  and  drug  abuse  education  programs. 

Education  officials  stated  that  they  do  not  plan  to  provide  the  states 
with  an  evaluation  instrument  or  guidance  because  evaluation  is  a  state 
responsibility  and  evaluation  instruments  are  available.  They  said  that 
the  Parents’  Resource  Institute  for  Drug  Education  has  a  survey  instru¬ 
ment  that  can  be  used  to  determine  the  incidence  of  drug  abuse  and  that 
nida  has  given  some  technical  assistance  on  evaluation  through  regional 
workshops.  They  said  also  that  by  examining  Education’s  Schools  With¬ 
out  Drugs  publication,  which  contains  information  on  assessing  the 
problem,  and  by  analyzing  the  makeup  of  the  successful  projects 
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included,  states  and  localities  can  get  a  good  idea  about  how  to  evaluate 
a  project. 


Although  Education  officials  believe  that  little  in  the  area  of  evaluation 
can  be  accomplished  before  fiscal  year  1988,  they  indicated  that  they 
are  convinced  that  projects  need  to  be  evaluated  as  quickly  as  possible 
before  large  sums  of  money  are  spent.  They  advised  us  that  they 
favored  enactment  of  legislation  proposed  by  the  Department  (H.K. 
1752),  which  would,  among  other  things,  require  localities  in  their  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  states  to 

show  how  they  determined  there  is  a  problem,  including  identification 
of  the  age  groups  involved  and  the  drug  being  abused, 
set  objectives  based  on  the  problems  identified,  and 
demonstrate  accomplishment  of  program  objectives  as  a  condition  of 
receiving  continued  federal  support. 


The  proposed  legislation  would  also  require  states  to  provide  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Education  with  an  annual  report  on  the  effectiveness  of  state 
and  local  programs. 

The  Secretary  of  Education  testified  at  a  hearing  before  the  House  Select 
Committee  on  Narcotics  Abuse  and  Control  in  June  1987  that  the  pro¬ 
posed  revision  was  needed  because  lawyers  at  both  Education  and  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  believed  that  the  language  in  the  1986 
act  requiring  states  and  localities  to  “keep  such  records  and  provide 
such  information”  as  required  for  fiscal  audit  and  program  evaluation 
was  not  sufficiently  broad  to  permit  states  to  require  localities  to  show 
they  were  making  effective  use  of  the  funds  before  they  could  receive 
additional  funding.  Education  believes  this  kind  of  authority  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  enhance  accountability.  In  addition,  the  current  act  does  not 
require  the  states  to  report  to  Education  on  the  accomplishment  of  state 
and  local  programs. 


The  House  considered  the  Education  proposal  but  included  alternative 
provisions  in  H  R.  5.  These  provisions  require  ( 1 )  states  to  annually 
report  on  state  and  local  programs;  (2)  localities  to  provide  states  with  a 
report  on  their  first  2  years  of  operation,  including  significant  accom¬ 
plishments  and  the  extent  to  which  plan  goals  are  being  achieved;  and 
(3)  states  to  provide  technical  assistance  to  those  localities  not  making 
reasonable  progress  toward  accomplishment  of  plan  goals  after  2  years. 
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Evaluation  of  Prevention 
and  Education  Curricula 
and  School-Based 
Programs 


An  osaF’  official  informed  us  that  under  a  memorandum  of  understand¬ 
ing  between  Education  and  ims.  Education  will  be  primarily  responsible 
for  collecting  information  on  curricula  and  effective  and  ineffective 
school-based  programs  with  assistance  from  osap.  Dissemination  respon¬ 
sibilities  will  be  shared  by  both  departments. 


Education  officials  told  us  that  in  view  of  the  large  amount  of  drug 
abuse  prevention  and  education  program  curricula  currently  available,  a 
systematic  review  and  evaluation  of  the  whole  range  of  such  curricula  is 
not  feasible. 


Education  officials,  alternatively,  propose  to  develop  a  check  list  of 
items,  which  can  be  used  by  states  and  local  education  agencies  to  guide 
them  in  making  decisions  on  curricula.  They  believe  some  of  these  crite¬ 
ria  are  already  available  in  their  Schools  Without  Drugs  publication, 
which  recommends  that  schools  implement  a  comprehensive  drug  abuse 
prevention  curriculum  from  kindergarten  through  grade  12  that  would 
teach  that  drug  abuse  is  wrong  and  harmful  and  support  and  strengthen 
resistance  to  drugs.  They  said  a  group  in  Education  is  currently  working 
on  developing  criteria  using  the  Department’s  publication  as  a  founda¬ 
tion  and  that  they  are  establishing  an  independent  panel  to  assist  staff 
in  this  area. 


Evaluation  of  Activities 
Funded  by  Education 
Under  the  Anti-Drug 
Abuse  Act  of  1986 


The  director  of  osap  is  charged  under  the  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  of  198b 
with  the  responsibility  to  conduct  training  for,  give  technical  assistance 
to,  collect  data  from,  and  evaluate  activities  of  programs  funded  by  Edu¬ 
cation  under  the  act.  The  former  director  of  Evaluation  and  Research 
Coordination  in  osap  told  us  that  this  requirement  is  so  broad  that  osap 
does  not  know  exactly  how  to  proceed.  He  stated  that  there  was  some 
concern  about  this  requirement,  particularly  about  the  difficulty  of  one 
agency  evaluating  the  programs  of  another  agency.  In  this  case  osap 
would  be  evaluating  Education-funded  programs. 

The  former  director  told  us  that  they  are  considering  a  proposal  to 
develop  information  on  how  to  assess  and  evaluate  drug  abuse  preven¬ 
tion  programs.  He  indicated  that  mda  had  conducted  five  regional  work¬ 
shops  on  evaluations  and  that  a  prevention  evaluation  workbook  was 
nearing  completion. 
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OSAP  Evaluation  Of  osap  is  to  make  grants  to  public  and  nonprofit  private  entities  for 

Demonstration  Grants  projects  to  demonstrate  effective  models  for  the  prevention,  treatment, 

and  rehabilitation  of  drug  abuse  and  alcohol  abuse  among  high-risk 
youth,  osap  is  also  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  evaluating  projects 
conducted  with  these  grants. 

On  February  25,  1987,  a  total  of  $24  million  was  made  available  for 
high-risk  youth  demonstration  grants.  These  demonstrations  are  to  be 
documented  to  permit  a  process  evaluation  and,  if  successful,  replication 
in  other  communities.  Each  project  is  to  have  an  evaluation  plan,  and  is 
required  to  participate  in  a  national  outcome  evaluation.  Applicants 
should  have  appropriate  evaluation  expertise  on  their  staff  or  be  able  to 
obtain  such  expertise.  A  number  of  demonstration  projects  are  to  be 
selected  for  additional  study,  including  outcome  evaluations. 

Projects,  according  to  the  announcement,  are  to  include  an  evaluation 
that,  at  a  minimum,  describes  ( 1 )  the  target  group,  (2)  the  program 
interventions  to  be  used,  and  (3)  the  means  to  be  used  to  measure  the 
effects  of  the  proposed  interventions.  The  former  director  told  us  that 
they  have  been  providing  technical  assistance  to  potential  applicants 
and  expect  to  make  awards  in  September  1987. 

The  current  director  of  Evaluation  and  Research  Coordination  in  osap 
told  us  that  osap  plans  to  have  an  external  contractor  validate  the  pro¬ 
cess  evaluation  performed  by  the  grantees  as  well  as  do  an  outcome 
evaluation  of  the  total  demonstration  grant  program.  He  said  the  divi¬ 
sion  is  in  the  process  of  preparing  a  work  statement  for  the  external 
contractor  and  that  this  should  be  ready  in  the  near  future  but  he  was 
uncertain  as  to  how  long  it  would  take  to  obtain  a  contractor. 


Although  action  had  not  completed  any  evaluations  of  its  drug  abuse 
prevention  and  education  activities  through  1986,  the  director  of  the 
Evaluation  Division  stated  in  September  1987  that  a  case  study  evalua¬ 
tion  focusing  on  institutionalization,  self-sufficiency,  and  strategies  that 
work  was  currently  being  made  of  those  statewide  grants  funded  in 
1983. 

The  director  indicated  also  that  an  evaluation  focusing  on  the  degree  to 
which  action’s  fiscal  year  1987  grant  awards  have  been  successful  in 
expanding  volunteer  efforts,  community  support,  private  sector  involve¬ 
ment,  coalition  building,  and  parent  and  youth  groups  was  being  devel¬ 
oped  with  agreement  on  the  design  estimated  for  October  1987.  The 


ACTION  Plans  Some 
Evaluations  of  Its  Drug 
Abuse  Prevention  and 
Education  Activities  in 
1987 
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director  estimated  that  the  study  will  cost  about  $100,000,  with  the 
report  to  be  published  in  fiscal  year  1989. 


action,  through  its  regional  and  state  program  offices,  is  also  conducting 
a  survey  of  successful  volunteer  drug  abuse  prevention  projects,  which 
have  acquired  private  sector  support.  These  projects  are  to  be  analyzed 
to  determine  how  and  why  they  have  become  successful  and  if  they  can 
be  replicated.  Examples  will  be  made  available  for  distribution  to  other 
federal  agencies,  state  governments,  and  grassroots  organizations  seek¬ 
ing  to  develop  effective  volunteer  programs. 


An  action  official  told  us  that  the  agency  has  received  information  on 
about  75  projects  and  will  include  a  selection  of  those  in  a  compendium 
to  be  made  available  for  distribution  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1987. 
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The  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  of  1986  provided  a  large  increase  in  drug 
abuse  prevention  and  education  funding  to  the  Department  of  Education 
for  the  states  and  localities.  At  the  present  time  little  is  known  of  states' 
and  localities’  past  experience  in  developing  and  carrying  out  drug 
abuse  prevention  and  education  activities.  The  little  that  is  knowrn 
advises  caution.  For  example,  early  drug  abuse  prevention  and  educa¬ 
tion  strategies  were  ineffective,  and  while  programs  using  more  recently 
developed  strategies  are  more  promising  than  earlier  ones,  researchers 
still  have  many  questions  about  their  long-term  effectiveness.  Also,  the 
federally  endorsed  and  widely  publicized  “Just  Say  No"  program,  likely 
to  be  utilized  by  many  states  and  localities,  has  not  yet  been  evaluated, 
and  there  are  uncertainties  about  its  applicability  to  all  segments  of  the 
population  and  its  long-term  benefits. 

Most  states  do  not  have  a  system  to  collect  specific  information  from 
localities  on  drug  abuse  prevention  and  education  activities,  and  under 
the  current  act  the  states  are  not  required  to  report  to  Education  on  the 
accomplishments  of  the  programs  funded  under  the  act.  In  addition, 
information  on  effective  and  ineffective  school-based  programs  is  not 
yet  available  and  probably  will  not  be  available  in  time  to  help  states 
and  localities  determine  how  best  to  use  the  initial  funding.  Further, 
results  from  the  new  demonstration  program  for  high-risk  youth  autho¬ 
rized  by  the  1986  act  will  not  be  available  for  several  years  because  the 
grants  were  not  to  be  awarded  until  September  1987. 

Besides  lacking  data-collection  systems,  neither  the  states  nor  the  locali¬ 
ties  appear  to  have  much  evaluation  experience.  Most  states  have  not 
monitored  drug  abuse  prevention  and  education  activities  in  the  past, 
and  federal  oversight  of  state  and  local  use  of  fiscal  year  1 987  federal 
funds,  according  to  Education  officials,  is  at  least  a  year  away. 

Since  many  of  the  projects  will  not  be  funded  until  late  in  fiscal  year 
1987,  it  will  probably  be  another  year  before  sufficient  information  will 
be  available  to  determine  the  success  of  new  dnig  abuse  prevention  and 
education  projects.  This  may  allow  federal  evaluation  and  monitoring 
efforts  to  continue  to  develop  so  that  some  guidance  can  be  provided 
concerning  how  best  to  utilize  future  funds.  Implementation  of  monitor¬ 
ing  and  evaluation  requirements  should  be  given  high  priority  by  the 
responsible  agencies  so  that  successful  programs  can  be  identified  and 
disseminated  to  the  states  and  localities  that  are  designing  and  imple¬ 
menting  programs  to  combat  drug  abuse. 
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Chapter  5 

Conclusions,  Recommendations,  and 
Agency  Comments 


Education  proposed  legislation  to  require  an  annual  report  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Education  on  the  effectiveness  of  state  and  local  programs 
funded  under  the  act.  This  legislation  also  proposed  tying  continued 
funding  at  the  local  level  to  a  demonstration  of  program  success  or  a 
plan  that  showed  promise  of  success.  The  House  of  Representatives  has 
adopted  an  alternative  measure  that  increases  state  and  local  reporting 
requirements  and  requires  states  to  provide  technical  assistance  to  those 
localities  not  making  reasonable  progress  toward  accomplishment  of 
plan  goals  after  2  years.  We  believe  the  House  bill  would  increase 
accountability  but  also  believe  that  the  states  should  be  given  the 
authority  to  reduce  or  terminate  funding  in  those  instances  where  rea¬ 
sonable  progress  is  not  being  made  following  the  provision  of  such 
assistance. 


Recommendations  to 
the  Congress 


We  recommend  that  the  Senate  adopt  state  and  local  reporting  and  tech¬ 
nical  assistance  requirements,  comparable  to  those  included  in  H.R.  5. 
We  also  recommend  that  the  Congress  provide  states  with  the  authority 
to  reduce  or  terminate  funding  in  those  cases  where  reasonable  progress 
is  not  being  made  following  the  provision  of  such  assistance. 


Agency  Comments 


We  requested  comments  on  a  draft  of  this  report  from  the  Secretaries  of 
Education  and  Health  and  Human  Services  and  the  Directors  of  action 
and  the  White  House  Drug  Abuse  Policy  Office. 

The  Secretary  of  Education  generally  concurred  with  our  recommenda¬ 
tion  that  the  accountability  of  state  and  local  programs  under  the  Anti- 
Drug  Abuse  Act  of  1 080  be  increased  (see  app.  II).  mis  indicated  that  the 
report  provided  a  valuable  baseline  analysis  of  substance  abuse  preven¬ 
tion  and  education  activities  and  the  kind  of  information  that  will 
enhance  ims’s  future  substance  abuse  prevention  strategy  planning  (see 
app.  Ill),  action  provided  additional  information  on  its  evaluation  activi¬ 
ties,  which  we  have  incorporated  into  the  report  (see  app.  IV).  The 
White  House  Drug  Abuse  Policy  Office  did  not  provide  comments. 
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Allocation  of  Fiscal  Year  1987  Federal  Funds  by 
the  Department  of  Education  Under  the  Anti- 
Drug  Abuse  Act  of  1986 


0RU6-FREE  SCHOOLS  WO  CONNUNITIES  * CT  OF  1911 
STATE  SWATS:  FISCAL  YEAR  1917 


Total 

Allotaart 

(100*) 


*159. 101,000 


Allotunc  for 
Stttt  tod  Local 
Educational  Agenda* 
(TOR) 


9111,370,700 


Allotsant  for 


347.730,300 


ALAS  AM 

97.7(0. 904 

(1.932.633 

3821.271 

ALASKA 

3195,505 

3551.954 

3238.551 

ARIZONA 

92,011,101 

(1.412.674 

3(05.432 

ARKANSAS 

(1,(11,09) 

31.127,755 

3483.328 

CALIFORNIA 

(15,591.7(1 

(10.919.137 

34,679.631 

COLOMOO 

32,007.930 

(1.405.551 

3502.371 

CONNECTICUT 

31.172.259 

31.310.581 

35(1.671 

0ELANARE 

(795,505 

3556.854 

3238. 5S1 

FL0RI0A 

35,074,6(7 

34.252.266 

(1.822.401 

GEORGIA 

34.032,119 

32,822.973 

(1,209.946 

HAM  1 1 

3795.505 

(551.854 

3238,651 

IDAHO 

3795.505 

(566,854 

3231.(51 

ILLINOIS 

37,471.952 

35,235.202 

32.243.560 

IN0IANA 

33,741,127 

32.618.189 

31.122.339 

I  CM 

31,909,569 

(1.336.591 

3572.871 

KANSAS 

(1.536,474 

(1.315.532 

3460.942 

KENTUCKY 

S2.S54.006 

31,187.804 

(765.202 

LOUISIANA 

33,225,571 

32.257,904 

3967,673 

NAINE 

3795,505 

3556.854 

3238.651 

NARYLANO 

32,659,151 

(1.861.406 

3797,745 

•ASSACHUSETTS 

33,401.949 

32.381.364 

81.020.585 

*  I CH 1  GAN 

31.179.812 

34.325,867 

(1.853.945 

NINNESOTA 

32,619.677 

(1.812.774 

3906.903 

NISSISSIRRI 

31.953.6(2 

81.367.563 

3596.399 

NISSOURI 

33,118,261 

(2.231.181 

3956.490 

NON  TANA 

3795,505 

3556  854 

8239,551 

NEBRASKA 

(1.051.234 

(140.154 

5311.410 

NEVADA 

3795,505 

1556.854 

3239,551 

NEN  HANRSH1RE 

(795,505 

3556.354 

3238.651 

NEN  JERSEY 

34,(39,947 

53.247  363 

51.391,314 

NEN  »EX ICO 

91.024.311 

(717.321 

3307.295 

NEN  YORK 

(10,174,021 

(7  SI  1  9 ' 9 

13. 252. 209 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

34.015.111 

32,911.103 

('.204.  '58 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

(195.505 

3556  354 

1238.551 

OHIO 

37,392.200 

14.9(4.539 

32. -27, 561 

OKLAHOM 

12, i70.T35 

11.519. 515 

(651.220 

OREGON 

31, '39, 454 

(1.196.(11 

3512.836 

RENNSYLVANIA 

97.231.262 

35.361,882 

32  59. ’80 

RHOOE  ISLAN0 

(795.505 

3556,854 

3238.551 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

(2.189.441 

31.502,514 

(586.834 
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Appendix  I 

Allocation  of  Fiscal  Year  1987  Federal  Funds 
by  the  Department  of  Education  llnder  the 
Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  of  1986 


DRUG-FREE  SCHOOLS  4ND  CCNWNITIES  1CT  OF  1986 
STATE  GRANTS :  FISCAL  TEAR  '987 

Allotatant  for 


Total 

State  and  Local 

Allotment  ‘or 

Allotment 

Educational  Agencies 

Governor 

Statt 

COO'A) 

rw 

;30*) 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

$795,535 

$555,851 

5238,55! 

’ENNESSEE 

$3.  IOC 365 

$2,174,306 

$932,059 

’EXAS 

*71.111 .*52 

$7,778,315 

$3,333,137 

JT  AH 

$7. *2!. 153 

$991,807 

$126,316 

VERNONT 

$795  505 

$556,854 

$238,551 

VIRGINIA 

$3,517,270 

$2,152,389 

$i,I55, '81 

WASHINGTON 

$2,764,296 

$1,935,307 

$829,289 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

$1,339,751 

$937,826 

$101,925 

WISCONSIN 

$3,117,010 

$2,181,928 

$935,  l  '2 

WYQNING 

$795,505 

$556,851 

$238.55! 

O.C. 

$795,105 

5556,851 

$238,551 

PUERTO  RICO 

$2,985,938 

$2,090,'57 

$895,781 

OUTLYING  AREAS; 

$1,915,300 

$1,361,500 

$583,500 

AMERICAN  SAMOA 

$255,501 

$"8,921 

$76,530 

GUAM 

$723  H3 

5506,179 

$2'5,931 

NORTHERN  MARIANAS 

$128,103 

$89,882 

$38,521 

REPUBLIC  OF  PALAU 

$103,103 

572,382 

13’. 32' 

VIRGIN  ISLANOS 

$731,180 

I5U.  136 

5220,311 

NOTE :  As  a  -asult  of  tH*  changa  in  sntus  of  tha  Fadtrated  Statas  of  Mlcro- 
-asfa  And  tha  Marshall  ts'ands,  forstrly  part  of  tha  Trust  Tarri‘tory, 
thasa  antlt'as  art  not  *1 fglblc-  for  funding  undtr  this  :rogra»  rha 
RapubHc  of  Palau,  hoaavan,  cort’nuas  its  trust  rtlat'onship  «ith  tK» 
tlnitsd  Statas  and  is  aHgibla  >on  ‘unding. 


Source  Deparlmenl  of  Education  Conference  on  Drug  Free  Schools 
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Comments  From  the  Department  of  Education 


Now  on  p.  35. 


Now  on  p.  47 


Now  on  pp.  10-13 


Now  on  pp.  44  and  45 


UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

WASHINGTON  DC  20202 


OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY 


Mr.  Richard  L.  Fogel 

Assistant  Comptroller  General  grp  121987 

Human  Resources  Division 
U.S.  Government  Accounting  Office 
Washington,  D.C.  20548 

Dear  Mr .  Fogel : 

This  letter  is  in  response  to  your  request  for  comments  on  the  draft 
report  by  the  Government  Accounting  Office  entitled  "Drug 
Prevention:  Further  Efforts  Needed  to  Identify  What  Works." 

We  concur  with  the  recommendations  of  this  draft  report.  As 
requested,  however,  we  have  annotated  the  attached  copy  to  provide 
current  information  on  the  Department's  programs.  In  addition, 
there  are  a  few  other  points  we  would  like  you  to  consider: 

o  Page  52  states  that  50  percent  of  a  Governor's  funds  "is  to 
be  used"  for  programs  that  do  not  specifically  serve 
high-risk  youth.  In  fact,  a  Governor  could  use  in  excess  of 
50  percent,  and  as  much  as  100  percent,  of  these  funds  for 
high-risk  youth,  rather  than  for  other  programs.  We  have 
added  suggested  wording  to  clarify  this  point. 

o  The  wording  on  pages  63-70  sounds  as  if  our  proposed 

amendment  would  require  states,  as  well  as  localities,  to 
document  how  they  have  identified  drug  problems,  and  set  and 
accomplished  program  objectives.  Actually,  the  amendment 
requires  only  localities  to  take  these  steps.  States  would, 
of  course,  have  to  evaluate  their  own  programs  (as  they  must 
under  the  current  Act)  and  piovide  us  an  annual  report  on 
state  and  local  activities. 

o  The  report  should  use  the  latest  1986  High  School  Senior 
Survey  findings,  not  1985.  This  data  would  not,  however, 
change  the  basic  points  made  on  pages  11-15. 

o  We  have  revised  the  wording  on  pages  65  and  67  relating  to 
the  Department's  one-year  study. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  comment  on  GAO's  report. 

Sincerely, 

i  •  X  • 

William  <3.  I.ennprx,  Jr. 

Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary 
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Human  Services 
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Appendix  III 

Comments  From  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services 


Now  on  p  40 
Now  on  pp  41  and  42 


Now  on  pp  4  5 


General  Comments 

We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  comment  on  the  draft  report.  We  find 
the  report  to  be  generally  good,  providing  a  valuable  baseline  analysis 
of  the  state-of-the-art  of  substance  abuse  prevention  and  education 
activities  within  the  historical  context  of  the  legislative  and 
presidential  initiatives  that  have  forged  the  Federal  response  to  this 
issue  over  the  past  15  years.  Consequently,  we  believe  that  the  report 
provides  the  kind  of  information  that  will  enhance  the  Department's 
future  substance  abuse  prevention  strategy  planning. 

We  do,  however,  have  some  suggestions  for  improving  the  quality  of  the 
report : 

--Although  the  report  gives  a  good  brief  history  of  drug  abuse 
education  and  prevention  among  the  key  Government  agencies  involved 
in  drug  abuse,  it  did  not  deal  significantly  with  alcohol 
act ivi t ies. 

--The  report  would  be  significantly  improved  if  prevention  research 
was  differentiated  from  program  evaluation.  Specifically, 
prevention  research  is  carried  out  under  more  controlled  conditions 
than  is  feasible  in  studies  of  operating  service  programs.  For 
example,  the  findings  reported  on  page  58  concerning  a  review  of 
127  program  evaluations  are  not  distinguished  from  the  findings 
reported  on  pages  59-60  which  are  the  results  of  the  National 
Institute  on  Drug  Abuse  prevention  research  grants. 

Research  grants,  unlike  demonstrations  or  evaluations  of  operating 
services,  place  paramount  importance  on  methodological  design 
including  such  elements  as  random  assignment,  control  groups, 
measurements  of  independent,  dependent,  and  intervening  variables, 
while  demonstrations  inevitably  place  greater  emphasis  on  the 
provision  of  services.  Therefore,  in  terms  of  ident i fyi ng  what 
further  efforts  are  needed  to  identify  what  works,  demonstration- 
evaluations  can  identify  promising  models  but  they  in  turn  must  be 
more  rigorously  studied  under  the  prevention  research  program. 
Because  of  the  difficulty  of  achieving  adequate  research  designs, 
it  is  highly  unlikely  that  national  reporting  systems  can  be 
expected  to  do  more  than  identify  promising  service  designs.  It  is 
unrealistic  to  expect  such  reporting  systems  to  assess  program 
effect iveness. 

--Page  6  of  the  (AD  Executive  Summary  gives  a  much  less  positive 
report  on  activities  of  the  States  under  the  Alcohol,  Drug  Abuse 
and  Mental  Health  Services  (AIMH.S)  block  grant  mechanism  than  the 
1985  AIMHS  Block  Grant  Report  to  the  Congress.  The  latter  report 
showed  significant  changes  in  the  States'  prevention  service 
systems  with  expendi turns  totaling  $157,621,298  or  11.8  percent  of 
their  total  ALMIS  budgets. 
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Comments  From  ACTION 
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/r°"“ 


OFFICE  OF 
THE  DIRECTOR 


WASHINGTON,  D.C.  20525 


September  23,  1987 


Mr.  Richard  L.  Fogel 
Assistant  Comptroller  General 
United  States  General  Accounting  Office 
Washington,  D.C.  20548 

Dear  Mr.  Fogel: 

We  have  completed  our  review  and  prepared  our  comments  on  your 
draft  report  to  the  House  Select  Committee  on  Narcotics  Abuse  and 
Control.  The  draft  report,  entitled  "Drug  Prevention:  Further 
Efforts  Needed  to  Identify  What  Works,"  was  reviewed  by  various 
offices  within  ACTION. 

Some  of  our  comments  are  written  in  the  margin  of  specific  pages. 
The  topic  in  the  report  which  received  our  greatest  attention, 
and  for  which  we  propose  specific  rewording  in  the  report,  is 
program  evaluation.  The  suggested  rewording  is  in  the  attachment 
to  this  letter. 

Our  suggested  rewording  provides  a  more  accurate  and  balanced 
presentation  of  our  past  and  current  evaluation  activity  in 
relation  to  Drug  Prevention  and  Education.  I  request  that  you 
give  our  suggestions  your  utmost  consideration. 

Thank  you  for  giving  us  the  opportunity  to  review  and  comment  on 
the  report. 

Sincerely, 


Donna  M.  Alvarado 
Di rector 
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Appendix  IV 

Comments  From  ACTION 


\ 


ACTION  believes  that  a  number  of  the  statements  contained  in  this 
report  on  its  evaluation  effort  are  not  as  complete  and  accurate 
as  they  could  be.  Some  important  facts  and  clarifications  are 
omitted.  Therefore,  we  recommend  specific  reworded  language  in 
the  report  in  the  following  specific  sections: 


Now  on  p.  42. 


Page  61,  "EVALUATION  EFFORTS  OF  NIDA,  ACTION,  AND  ED" 


Current  Wording  :  "ACTION,  however,  did  not  evaluate  any  of 

its  education  and  prevention  activities 
through  1986." 

Suggested  Rewording:  ACTION,  however,  has  not  yet  completed  an 

evaluation  of  it's  education  and  prevention 
activities  through  1986.  A  case  study  of 
three  statewide  sites  to  assess  and  analyze 
institutionalization  and  self-sufficiency  of 
the  grants  awarded  in  1983  is  underway  with  an 
anticipated  completion  date  of  July  1988.  The 
evaluation  focuses  on  voluntarism  in  drug 
education  and  prevention,  not  behavioral 
change  in  the  incidence  of  drug  use. 


Now  on  p  43. 


Page  64,  "ACTION  has  not  Evaluated  its  Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and 
Education  Activities  through  1986 


Current  Wording  :  "According  to  the  Director  of  ACTION'S 

Evaluation  Division  there  have  been  no 
specific  evaluations  performed  through  1986 
on  ACTION'S  drug  prevention  and  education 
activities.  As  discussed  in  chapter  3,  these 
activities  averaged  about  $6.3  million  during 
fiscal  year  1984-1986  and  included 
demonstration  grants,  public  service 
announcements  and  the  use  of  volunteers. 


(OSTf  R  CRANOHARIM  |>K(  X  ,K  AM  •  >1  >1  N< .  V  (  Me  N  111  8v  in  m  1  n  IN  •  .1  '.n  .8  i  ,  mr.vi  I-.  l-ki  < 
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Appendix  IV 

Comments  From  ACTION 


He  told  us  that  the  closest  ACTION  had  come 
to  an  evaluation  of  drug  prevention  activities 
was  a  marketing  survey  performed  in  1982 
on  the  Pharmacists  Against  Drug  Abuse 
Program.  The  survey  gathered  perceptions  by 
the  public  on  the  usefulness  of  information 
in  a  brochure  describing  the  harmfulness  of 
drug  use .  " 


Suggested  Rewording:  According  to  the  Director  of  ACTION'S 

Evaluation  Division,  only  a  marketing  survey  on 
the  effectivenes  of  a  drug  information 
brochure  produced  through  the  Pharmacists 
Against  Drug  Abuse  Program  has  been  completed 
through  1986.  That  survey  was  approved  by  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  with  the 
condition  that  the  activity  and  results  be  for 
internal  use  only,  not  for  publication.  It 
was  completed  in  1983.  Another  evaluation 
including  three  in-depth  case  studies  of  three 
1983  grant  awardees  was  designed  in  1986  and 
is  currently  being  implemented. 


Page  65,  "CURRENT  EVALUATION  EFFORTS  ARE  IN  THE  DEVELOPMENT  STAGE" 


Current  Wording  :  "ACTION,  which  had  not  evaluated  any  of  its 

drug  education  and  prevention  activities 
through  1986,  is  planning  to  begin  some 
evaluations  in  fiscal  year  1987" 

Suggested  Rewording:  ACTION  designed  an  evaluation  in  1986  to 

assess  the  degree  of  institutionalization 
and  self-sufficiency  of  statewide  drug 
prevention  and  education  activities  in  three 
communities.  A  case  study  methodology  is 
being  used  and  the  perceived  effect  of 
voluntarism  on  the  drug  prevention  and 
and  education  efforts  will  be  measured. 
Behavioral  changes  in  the  use  of  drugs  by 
youth  will  not  be  measured  since  the  purpose 
of  the  prevention  and  education  effort  is  to 
persuade  students  in  grades  three  through 
twelve  to  not  start  using  drugs,  to  "Just 
Say  No."  So,  behavioral  changes  should 
not  occur.  ACTION  wants  the  students  to  not 
use  drugs  throughout  their  course  of 
education.  This  evaluation  should  be 
completed  in  July  1988.  Another  evalu¬ 
ation  on  the  1987  grant  awardees  is  in 
its  initial  design  phase. 
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Appendix  IV 

Comments  From  ACTION 


Now  on  p  49 


Page  73,  "ACTION  Plans  Some  Evaluations  of  Its  Drug  Abuse 
Education  and  Prevention  Activities  in  1987" 


Current  Wording  :  "Although  ACTION  had  not  evaluated  any  of  its 

drug  abuse  education  and  prevention 
activities  through  1986,  the  Director  of  the 
Evaluation  Division  stated  that  ACTION  plans 
to  do  some  evaluation  of  these  activities 
beginning  on  fiscal  year  1987.  He  said  this 
would  include  (1)  three  to  five  case  study 
evaluations  of  projects  that  have  extended 
beyond  initial  federal  funding  to  see  if 
they  achieved  project  goals,  and  (2)  a  Drug 
Prevention  and  Education  Goal  Accomplishment 
Evaluation. 

Three  [SIC!  projects  for  the  case  study  evaluation 
have  been  selected  to  date.  The  latter 
evaluation  is  to  examine  the  effects  of  a 
federal  public  awareness  program  targeted  to 
ask  Americans  to  make  the  decision  to  say 
"no"  to  drugs  and  the  types  of  local  private 
sector  organizations  coalitions  that 
organize  to  carry  on  the  drug  prevention 
awareness  campaign  after  federal  support 
ends.  The  Director  stated  that  this 
evaluation  will  be  designed  in  fiscal  year 
1987,  performed  in  fiscal  year  1988  and 
reported  on  in  fiscal  year  1989.  He 
estimated  the  study  will  cost  about  $200,000." 

Suggested  Rewording:  A  case  study  evaluation  is  currently  being 

implemented  at  three  statewide  grant 
awardees  which  received  Part  C  funding  in 
1983.  It  focuses  on  institutionalization, 
self-sufficiency  and  strategies  that  work. 

The  design  of  another  evaluation  is  being 
developed  for  the  FY  1987  grant  awardees. 

Agreement  on  the  design  should  be  reached  by 
October  1987.  This  evaluation  will  focus  on 
the  degree  to  which  ACTION  FY  1988  grant 
awardees  have  been  successful  in  expanding 
volunteer  efforts,  community  support  and 
private  sector  involvement,  coalition 
building,  parent  groups  and  youth 
groups.  The  report  should  be  published 
in  FY  1989  and  the  estimated  cost  of  the 
the  study  is  $100,000. 

We  appreciate  your  serious  consideration  of  our  suggested  rewording 

of  the  report. 


Suggested  Rewording: 
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